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The role of a Museum is to safeguard our 
natural and cultural heritage. Proper storage 
of your collection is of prime importance. 


The mission of Montel is to store, secure 
and provide a safe environment for 
the preservation of irreplaceable collections. 


From Archeology to Zoology, your special 
storage needs can be fulfilled by Montel. 

It will be a pleasure to assist you in planning 

solutions for your requirements. 


ontel has many years experience creating 
storage systems for unique collections. 


High density storage systems 
for all types of collections 





1-800-935-0235 (220) 
Phone: (418) 248-0235 
Fax: (418) 248-7266 
E-mail:ybel@montel.com 


Web:http://www.montel.com 
For details, circle #16 on the reply card. 
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Cincinnati Zoo 





1014 Vine Street 


Suite 1300 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


513-381-0055 
800-733-2025 
CONCEPT % 


www.jackrouse.com 
For details, circle #1 on the reply card. 
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Client: Bermuda Underwater Exploration Institute ° Designer: DMCD Incorporated 
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PROFILE 
What: Diving Buddy Interactive 


Where: Bermuda Underwater 
Exploration Institute, 
Hamilton, Bermuda 


Using a joystick, visitors 
move model divers up 
and down to observe the 
perils of moving through 
the water too quickly or 
too slowly. 
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Depth of Experience. 


Atthe Bermuda Underwater Exploration Institute, hands-on exhibits like this diving interactive help 
visitors explore the mysteries of the deep without ever leaving dry land. During the past 29 years, 
Design Craftsmen has created memorable experiences for hundreds of clients throughout the world. 
Asa full-service exhibit producer, we specialize in planning, research, design, fabrication and 


installation of experiences that immerse your visitors, stimulating their senses and emotions 
to educate and entertain. 


To put our experience to work creating yours, stop by Booth 205 at the Association of Science and 
Technology Centers Conference, or call Ned Liddle at 1-800-292-2300. 


Desion Craftsmen. 


We Create Memorable Experiences 
A 
HaNeS-oN 


For details, circle #2 on the reply card. Midland. MI « Chicago - Atlanta - New York - Los Angeles 
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Visualize Data with Interactive Maps 


geographic information system (GIS) by ESRI brings exhibits to life 

with interactive maps, providing tools for visualizing and exploring informa- 
tion about events and places. A GIS manages “location-based” information— 1-800-447-9778 

: oS Fax: 909-307-3051 
anything that can be tied to a place on the planet such as population figures, EwiatinfoQene 
air temperatures, vegetation patterns, or fossil locations. Unlike traditional Web: www.esri.com 

: International: 909-793-2853, 

paper maps, a GIS includes the tools to query and overlay many layers of extension 1-1235 
information, helping you discover the relationships and interactions between 
natural systems and human cultures. GIS is a valuable research tool that assists 
in exhibit development as well as a visualization tool that adds excitement to 
exhibits on the floor. ESRI provides GIS solutions for the desktop and the 


World Wide Web. Call us today to find out what GIS can do for you. 


For details, circle #3 on the reply card. 
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or more than 35 years, Huntington T. Block has earned a reputation as the premier insurance provider 
serving the world of art and antiques. Backed by the global resources of Aon, one of the world’s largest, 
most respected insurance brokers, we provide competitive, comprehensive coverages to museums, dealers, 
conservators, artists and collectors. 





We understand the unique needs of the art community. By combining that expertise with the most complete 
line of insurance products and services available, we provide coverage that’s just right for you. 


Huntington T. Block. We Cover the World of Art. 
| Let Us Protect Your Part of That World. Call Us Today at 1-800-424-8830. 





HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


For details, circle #4 on the reply card. 
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On the cover: Photo by Mark Thiessen 


Corrections to the July/August 1998 issue: 


In the Exhibits column, the guest curator for 
“Building Culture Downtown” should have 
been identified as Deborah Dietsch. 


The Calendar entry for “Elizabeth Catlett 
Sculpture” incorrectly listed one of the exhibi- 
tion venues. The exhibition will be on view at 
the Blaffer Gallery, the Art Museum of the 
University of Houston from Oct. 23 to Dec. 
20, 1998. 
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MUSEUM 





Vincent van Gogh, Self Portrait with Felt Hat, 1887-88. From “Van 
Gogh’s Van Goghs” (see page 16). 


Forum: Museums and Sustainable Communities 
By Nina Archabal / 31 


A Framework for 


Diversifying Museum Audiences 


Putting Heart and Head in the Right Place 
By John H. Falk / 36 


Museums and the Charter School Movement 


Case studies from Michigan, California, and Arizona / 40 


The Stranger Among Us 
Managing the Guest Curator Relationship 
By Catherine Zusy / 52 


Year 2000 


Is Your Museum Ready? 
By Robert A. Matthai / 57 





ORBITER 


The 216 module revolves around 
two separate axes and pans vertically on a 
third axis for optimal and precise target 
illumination. 


75 watt MR lamp usage and a complete range of 
LSI accessories complete a package that fits in 
the palm of your hand. 
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For an Orbiter 
information kit, write on 
your letterhead to: 
Lighting Services Inc 
2 Kay Fries Drive 


stony Point, NY 10980 
(800) 999-9574 


http: 7 /www.LightingServicesinc.com 


For details, circle #5 on the reply card. 
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Your First Choice For Fittrrnetes 





ncreasing numbers of museums and 
collectors throughout the world are making 
New Northern/Kaye Fine Art and Reliance 
National their first choice for insurance and 
risk management services. 


Reliance National and New Northern/Kaye’s 
time-proven alliance blends the talent of two 
highly skilled and reputable organizations. 
Reliance National’s financial strength and 
underwriting capacity has been integrated with 
New Northern/Kaye’s creativity, experience and 


NEW NORTHERN FINE ART 


Division of Kaye Insurance Associates, Inc. 


In New York: 

New Northern Fine Art 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10168 


Norman Newman 
Robbin Chanko 


(212) 338-2524 
(212) 338-2528 


In California: 


Kaye Fine Art 
1010 E. Union St. 
Pasadena, CA 91106 


Thomas V. Pratt (626) 440-0111 





in-depth knowledge of the Fine Art insurance 
marketplace forming a powerful partnership. 


We welcome the challenge of the unique and 
unusual as it enables us to demonstrate our 
creative capabilities and market knowledge. 
Together, Reliance National and New 
Northern/Kaye offer the most responsive and 
cost-effective Fine Art and Collections 
insurance programs. 


Client and Broker Inquiries Invited 
e Museums 
© Collectors 
e Exhibitions 


e Historic Properties 


; THE CHOICE 
JyReliance National 


A Reliance Group Holdings Company 
77 Water Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 


For further information 
write us or call (212) 858-6602 
http://RelianceNational.com 





Reliance National products and programs underwritten by Reliance Insurance Company, Reliance National Indemnity Company, Reliance National Insurance Company, Reliance Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Reliance Insurance Company of California, United Pacific Insurance Company and/or Reliance Surety Company. 


© 1998 Reliance National 


For details, circle #30 on the reply card. 


California 94949 USA 
15.883.1031 
tudios.com 


For details, circle #8 on the reply card. 


ON PREVENTIVE 
CONSERVATION 


in museums 


Canadian 
Heritage 
Canadian 
Conservation 
Institute 


Centre 
de conservation 
du Québec 


Université du Québec 4 Montréal 


Audiovisual Department 

P.O.Box 8888, Station Centre-Ville 
Montreal (Quebec) H3C 3P8 CANADA 
Phone: (514) 987-3000 ext.4402 

Fax: (514) 987-4820 


See our catalogue on Web 
http://www.unites.uqam.ca/sav/englcata.html 





Demo available on request 
75$ US each video 
15$ US for handbook 


1000$ US for the complete series of 19 videos and handbook 
(plus shipping charges ) 


For details, circle #7 on the reply card. 
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Chair of the Board (2000) 
W. RICHARD WEST 
National Museum of the American Indian 





Vice Chair (1998) 


MIMI QUINTANILLA 
The Witte Museum 


Immediate Past Chair (2000) 


ROBERT P. BERGMAN 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Term of Office 1996-1999 
ROBERT ARCHIBALD 
Missouri Historical Society 






Betsy BENNETT 
North Carolina State Museum of Natural Sciences 





Louis CASAGRANDE 
The Children’s Museum, Boston 





RAYLENE DECATUR 
Denver Museum of Natural History 


CHERYL MCCLENNEY-BROOKER 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 





WILLIAM MOYNIHAN 
Milwaukee Public Museum 


Term of Office 1997-2000 


G. ROLLIE ADAMS 
The Strong Museum 





IRENE HIRANO 
Japanese American National Museum 





NANCY KOLB 
Please Touch Museum 





BARBARA MEYERSON 
Arizona Museum for Youth 


STEVEN C. NEWSOME 
Anacostia Museum 





Douc1as R. NOBLE 
Memphis Museum System 


Term of Office 1998-2000 


LYNDA BOURQUE Moss 
Western Heritage Center 


W. DONALD DUCKWORTH 
Bishop Museum 






CLAUDIA OAKES 
Utah Museum of Natural History 





NeD RIFKIN 
The High Museum of Art 





MARSHA SEMMEL 
Women of the West Museum 


SUSANA TORRUELLA LEVAL 
El Museo del Barrio 


AAM EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


President and CEO 
EDWARD H. ABLE, JR. 





Vice President, Finance and Administration 
EDWARD T. BRENNER 


Vice President, Policy and Programs 
PATRICIA E. WILLIAMS 
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All Is Not Well 


The absence of a self-critical and bal- 
anced approach to coverage of the pro- 
fession and a pronounced tendency to 
self-congratulatory feel-good articles is 
an ongoing problem in Museum News, 
but this piece [“The Museum as Career 
Choice,” July/August] really takes the 
cake. All your writers did was rhapsodize 
about how much each loves his/her job 
and cite copacetic work environments as 
hard evidence that all is well within the 
profession. 

Well, all is not well. An unprecedent- 
ed number of significant art institutions 
are without directors. Trustees want 
scholar-business tycoons who can 
schmooze, triple endowments, head up 
multi-million-dollar capital campaigns, 
curate, authenticate, research, look 
telegenic, and possess pipes like Philippe 


de Montebello’s. In recent articles, in 
publications ranging from glossy maga- 
zines to the Philadelphia Inquirer, head- 
hunters have concluded that since direc- 
torial tenures are constantly shortening, 
a museum should expect to find a new 
director about every seven years. 

How on earth can any substantive 
accomplishments take place in seven 
years? Or less? For the first two years, the 
new director is working through the 
exhibitions already on the schedule. For 
the first three years, the new director is 
shuffling staff in order to build a team 
he/she works well with. For the first four 
years, the budget has to be worked 
through prior funding, prior liens, and 
the problems that are a part of manage- 
ment changes. This leaves at best three 
years for a director to make his/her 
mark. Big business is waking up to the 
fact that a given business may in fact not 


benefit from CEOs who hopscotch 
across the industrial landscape, leaving 
bodies in their wake. Can we hope that 
museums, so anxious to follow the 
“real-world” model of corporate 
America, may eventually come to the 
same conclusion? 

I am most exercised by the remarks 
made by Lial A. Jones of the Delaware 
Art Museum about museum education. 
I am second to none in my admiration 
for the accomplishments of Ms. Jones, 
but her “24-year career” most assuredly 
does not “serve as a case-in-point for the 
rewarding possibilities open to young 
people entering the field today.” She 
admits that “My experience as a muse- 
um educator is not yet typical within the 
profession, but I believe that it soon will 
be.” I just do not believe that this is so. 

Statistically, she is an anomaly. The 

(Please turn to Letters, page 62) 


EXPLUS 


Exhibit design has changed a lot since 
we opened our doors almost two decades 


ago. Fiber optic technology, computer- 
aided design and digital manufacturing 
tools make today’s exhibits look 4 oe 


three- -  F' art. 


The tools may change, but at EXPLUS, 
oe know-how remains a 


See what we mean by “know-how”, take a tour through our portfolio, 
call us at (703) 260-0780, or fax (703) 260-0790. 
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For details, circle #9 on the reply card. 





Is your system 


giving you | 
ratcmtalrevanatelitelal 
you need 


omalla 


your business? 


| 


The information you need is available, 
when the system you use is WordStock. 


face an environment that's more 


OU 
Vecinpetive than ever before. 


You need timely intormation on a day-by- 
day, sale-by-sale basis, because reliable 
information can make the difference 


between losing sales, holding steady, or 
growing. 


We designed VVordStock to put infor 
mation to work for you: 


¢ Track customer purchases and thank 
customers for their loyalty with your own 
reward program. 


¢ Calculate stock turn at product, sub- 
ject, or item level, to get a clear picture 
of what's moving—and what's not. 


e Use vendor reports to monitor CO-OP, 


check sell-through—and to keep an eye 
on returns. 


e Find customers who've told you they like 
mysteries and invite them to a special event. 


e Use integrated access to Books-in-Print 
Plus™ to put together title lists for local 


reading groups. 


© Check the status of outstanding special 


orders in a glance. 


© If you have a Web site, transmit your 
inventory to your service provider. 


e Run a restock report once (or even 
twice) a day to keep fixtures filled. 


It comes down to knowledge, and 
knowledge is still power: power to com: 
pete, power to grow, power to prevail. 





~~ Books-in-Print-Plus™ is a trademark of Reed Reference. 





For details, circle #10 on the reply card. 






CALL for a FREE | 
copy of our brochure: | 
800-753-9673 


for Booksellers 


WordStock 
69 Grove Street 


Watertown, MA 02172 
Copyright® 1997, WordStock, Inc. 


WordStock® is a registered trademark of WordStock, Inc. 
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The Case of the Purloined 
Grandmas 


Tucked inside the crates was a note in a 
fanciful, scripted typeface that began: 
“DEAR CURATOR: PLEASE FIND THE 
ATTACHED BORROWING FOR A 7 
YEAR ANONYMOUS LOAN {IF PER- 
MISSIBLE, LEGITIMATE, AND GEN- 
UINE}.” Addressed to Steven Miller, 
director of the Bennington Museum, the 
two crates arrived on Feb. 9 via UPS. 
Expecting nothing more than store mer- 
chandise that winter afternoon, Miller 
and other staff were surprised to find not 
only the cryptic letter, but seven Grand- 
ma Moses canvases dating from the late 
1950s. 

“It was clear right away that they were 
Grandma Moses paintings; there was no 
question in our minds about that,” says 
Miller. His first thought was that “some- 
body was trying to park these with us 
while they went overseas.” The Benning- 
ton Museum, Bennington, Vt., possesses 
the largest public collection of paintings 
by the self-taught artist, who lived in 
nearby Eagle Bridge, N.Y. However, 
everything about the shipment—the 
peculiar note, the surprise delivery— 
raised the suspicions of Miller and Cura- 
tor of Collections Deborah Federhen, 
who thought that the wording “seven- 
year loan” pointed to a statute of limita- 
tions, and that these were stolen goods. 
Swift detective work led to the discovery 
that the paintings had been willed to the 
Bennington 14 years earlier, and that they 
had indeed been stolen from the donor’s 
house before they reached the museum. 

A call to UPS to trace the shipment 
turned up a phony addressee named 
Plaster Caster (an artist from the ’60s 
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Returned to the Bennington Museum: Grandma Moses’s Pull Boys, 1957. Photo by Nicholas Whitman. 


and °70s who made plaster castings of 
rock stars’ anatomy), who had shipped 
the packages from Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while, Federhen and Ruth Levin, the 
Bennington’s registrar, aided by the 
inventory numbers on the back of each 
painting, grabbed a copy of the Grandma 
Moses catalogue raisonné and found the 
names Carr and Garner listed as the 
owners. That rang a bell for Levin, who 
“went into the files and, just for a joke, I 
looked under names of Carr and Garner 
as donors to the museum, and that’s 
when I tracked it down. That’s where we 
got the 1984 date.” 

Margaret Carr died in 1984, 
bequeathing a cache of Moses-related 
items. Carr, along with her sister, Ruth 
Garner, was a close friend of the artist. 
She willed the Bennington seven paint- 
ings by Moses, two paintings by Moses’s 
son, a sofa used by the artist, and memo- 
rabilia of her friendship with the artist. 


Less than a month after Carr died, her 
house was broken into and the seven 
paintings were taken. 

According to Miller, there was much 
speculation at the time about who took 
the paintings, but the case was never 
solved. “There were theories—it was a 
friend of the family, it was a neighbor; 
who knows? It was somebody who was 
obviously aware that the paintings were 
there because that’s all that was stolen.” 

Local police asked the museum to 
keep the paintings on site. That same 
day, the Galerie St. Etienne in New York, 
which handles the Grandma Moses 
estate, confirmed that the seven works fit 
the description of the missing Carr 
paintings. The next day, the Art Loss 
Register reported that the Carr paintings 
were still missing, and within the week, 
the Pennsylvania State Police confirmed 
that the paintings were stolen property. 
The FBI also got involved because the 
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EXHIBITION REVIEWS 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Individual subscription rates: $35 for one year, $65 for two years. Institutional 
subscription rates: $65 for one year, $120 for two years. Student subscription rate (with valid student ID): 
$25 per year. Mastercard, VISA, and AMEX cards are accepted. Send your order to Curator, P.O. Box 
3000, Denville, NJ 07834. (Please add an additional $5 for orders outside the United States.) 
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Attract, 
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_ Mesmerise... 
...with the 
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case involved transporting stolen goods 
across state lines. 

But it wasn’t time to celebrate yet. 
Miller wanted to be sure that the muse- 
um owned the paintings. When the 
theft occurred, the Carr estate had not 
been fully settled, and so the paintings 
were never technically the museum’s 
property. If an insurance claim had 
been made at the time, the paintings 
might now belong to the insurance 
company. The estate lawyer, a friend of 
the Carr family, assuaged this fear, 
reporting that the Bennington was the 
clear owner. In fact, adds Miller, the 
estate lawyer was thrilled when he found 
out that the paintings had been 
returned: “He was going to retire in two 
years, and he was going to devote his 
retirement to trying to unearth these 
paintings.” 

Two months later, when the FBI gave 
the Bennington the go-ahead to make 
their delayed gift public knowledge, it 
was time to celebrate. The museum 
immediately put the paintings, along 
with the cryptic note, the two crates, 
and label copy explaining the theft, on 
display. Although in good condition, 
the paintings were returned in their 
frames, with non-glare glass that touch- 
es the artwork. The museum plans to 
send them one at a time to the nearby 
Williamstown Art Conservation Center 
for unframing and any other necessary 
treatment. 

The identity of the thief or thieves 
remains a mystery, and everyone has a 
theory. Was it someone who stole the 
paintings to reap a profit or someone 
who wanted them for private enjoy- 
ment? Says Miller: “That’s one of the 
theories. Somebody just liked them, 
wanted them. . . . I tend to lean more 
towards somebody who thought that 
they might be able to realize a profit on 
them down the line. ... [but] realized 
that these things were hot commodities 
and were unsaleable. . .” Offers Feder- 
hen: “I think they were taken not 
because somebody thought they could 
get any kind of financial gain out of it, 
but simply because they loved the paint- 
ings and they just had to have them.” 

But why would the culprit or culprits 
give them up, and why to the Benning- 
ton? It is easy to assume that whoever 
took them knew about Carr’s will, and 
that they were intended for the Ben- 
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nington. However, explains Miller, “we 
are the only museum that collects 
Grandma Moses paintings and memora- 
bilia, and we have two galleries devoted 
to that subject . . . anybody who owns or 
likes or is interested in Grandma Moses 
paintings actually has to come to the 
Bennington Museum for information.” 

The paintings will remain on special 
display through the end of the year. 
Reports in the local, national, and inter- 
national press have stirred interest in the 
works and the museum. Attendance rose 
noticeably in the weeks following the 
first stories, and the museum has contin- 
ued to receive calls and letters. Whether 
the paintings will remain on exhibition 
as a group or be integrated with the rest 
of the collection remains to be decided. 
Ultimately, concludes Miller, “It’s a ter- 
rific story. Wonderful ingredients, a hap- 
py ending.” —Susan Ciccotti 





“Good Morning, Human 
Visitors!” 





The Carnegie’s newest docent gives a tour. 


If today’s science fiction is tomorrow’s 
reality, then it’s only a matter of time 
before people are working alongside 
androids and other mechanical beings. 
In fact, at the Carnegie Museum of Nat- 
ural History (CMNH) in Pittsburgh, the 
future may be closer than you think. 
This spring, the museum announced a 
new addition to its staff: Chips, a 6-foot- 
tall robot, now gives daily tours to visi- 
tors in the museum’s dinosaur hall. 
According to Carnegie staff, it is the first 
robotic museum tour guide in the U.S. 
Last fall, CMNH began to look for 
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innovative ways of presenting material to 
visitors, says Director Jay Apt. In particu- 
lar, staff worried that visitors were miss- 
ing out on some of the displays in the 
dinosaur hall. They met with scientists at 
the Robotics Institute at Carnegie Mellon 
University (CMU) and brainstormed 
about ways to attract visitors’ interest. A 
robot “appeared realizable in a short 
time, a quick way of updating the 
dinosaur hall,” says Apt. 

CMNH partnered with CMU and a 
local firm called Redzone Robotics, Inc., 
to develop the robot. According to Illah 
R. Nourbakhsh, assistant professor of 
robotics at CMU and lead engineer on 
the project, the robot was designed and 
produced in 100 days. The project 
moved quickly because the designers 
bought the “robot base” from Nomadic 
Technologies, a California-based firm, 
and customized it. Three museum staff 
members wrote the script, which plays 
on a laserdisc inside the robot, and 
worked with Nourbakhsh, his students, 
and other engineers on the design. 

Visitors to the museum should not 
expect an android resembling Data from 
the “Star Trek” series or C3PO from Star 
Wars. With a cylinder-shaped base, 
Chips more resembles a tin drum than a 
person. “The intent was to garner 
enough interest and respect so that peo- 
ple would see it as a tour guide and not a 
toy,” says Nourbakhsh. “We didn’t make 
it look human because it is not human. It 
is a robot.” 

But Chips is imbued with many 
human qualities. It speaks, moves 
through the hall without human guid- 
ance, and leads visitors on 15-minute 
tours. Infra-red and sonar sensors allow 
it to sense whether people are nearby. “It 
sends out sound waves and the echoes 
bounce back,” says Nourbakhsh. “The 
farther the echoes have to travel, the 
father away the people are.” The robot 
has special bumpers and micro-switches 
that act like a skin. Thus, it is aware 
when people touch it. Chips also was 
designed to take a rest (i.e., switch itself 
off) when it feels under the weather, and 
Nourbakhsh predicts that it soon will be 
able to inform its designers (via e-mail 
and a pager) when problems arise. Once 
a day, it takes a lunch break, plugging 
itself into an electrical outlet to recharge 
its battery. 

And, like most humans, Chips’s 
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actions are unpredictable. According to 
its designer, the robot never gives the 
same tour twice and may surprise visi- 
tors by suddenly spinning around and 
doing a little dance. (How many human 
docents actually spin and dance during 
their tours was not revealed.) “It’s a valu- 
able part of being human—that unpre- 
dictability,” says Nourbakhsh. Thus “just 
as a docent might hum a tune as she is 
walking through the exhibit hall, the 
robot hums sometimes. We’re bringing 
aspects of personality to the robot.” 
Eventually the robot will be able to con- 
verse with visitors and ask them what 
they'd like to see. It will be able to point 
at exhibits and shake people’s hands. 
And it will be able to control the com- 
puterized lighting in the hall, spotlight- 
ing particular exhibits during the tour. 
But there’s no danger that the muse- 
um’s human docents will be replaced by 
robots, says Nourbakhsh: “The charge 
was to make the robot a useful, educa- 
tion tour guide, but not to take away 
people’s jobs. . . . The docents are more 


interactive; they can answer questions 

and customize tours to the age of the 

group. The robot attracts attention to the 
exhibits.” 
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According to Nourbakhsh, he spent a 
great deal of time with CMNH’s docents 
before Chips was introduced onto the 
exhibit hall floor. “At first, there was 
some fear,” he says, “until they saw the 
robot and how it interacted.” But Chris- 
tine Mills, the museum’s head docent, 
says she was never concerned. “When I 
first heard, it sounded unbelievable: 
How could a robot be a docent?” she 
says. According to Mills, the docents do 
not have to compete with the robot for 
the visitor’s attention; many people are 
inclined to take both types of tours. But 
she does suggest that Chips be switched 
off when the dinosaur hall is crowded: 
The robot “gets confused when there are 
lots of people around,” she says. 

Still, Mills views Chips as an “exciting 
idea” that has not yet reached its interac- 
tive potential. Director Apt emphasizes 
the expanded audience the robot will 
generate. Already, “there is tremendous 
interest in the hall,” he says. A competi- 
tion to name the robot generated 1,200 
entries, no doubt from future visitors to 
the museum. And soon Chips will be on 
the World Wide Web, giving tours to 
distant audiences. The project also has 


led to the creation of Mobot, a robotics 







firm jointly owned by the museum, the 
university, and Redzone. “Museums 
have a responsibility to contribute to the 
welfare of the community,” says Apt. 
Providing educational opportunities is 
one way; helping to “spawn new industry 
in the region” is another.—Jane Lusaka 





Money from Monet 
“Monet: Paintings of Giverny from the 
Musée Marmottan” has proved to be 
something of a local blockbuster. During 
its nine-week run at the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, the exhibition of 22 
works produced near the end of the 
artist's career drew a record 170,000 visi- 
tors, did $890,000 in tickets sales, and 
added 4,000 new members, according to 
figures compiled by the museum. In 
addition, the museum store earned 
$900,000, exceeding its average yearly 
earnings. The exhibition was on display 
at the Walters from March 29 to May 31, 
1998, and traveled first to the San Diego 
Museum of Art, and then to the Portland 
Art Museum, Oreg., where it is on view 
through Nov. 22, 1998. 

Early in the planning process the Wal- 
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Van Gogh’s Van Goghs: 
Masterpieces from the 

Van Gogh Museum, 
Amsterdam 

After Vincent van Gogh end- 
ed his life in 1890, his 
younger brother, Theo, 
inherited the artist’s paint- 
ings. Though Vincent’s 
career was short, he created a 
significant body of work, 
which remained in the 
Netherlands under the man- 
agement of the van Gogh 
family. Vincent’s nephew, V. 
W. van Gogh, inherited the 
responsibility of caring for 
the artwork and, in 1973, he 
opened the Van Gogh Muse- 
um. This fall, the museum is 
scheduled to undergo exten- 
sive renovations and the con- 
struction of a new wing and, 
as a result, will temporarily 
close its doors to the public. 
Rather than sequester the 
pieces of art in storage, the 
Van Gogh Museum has col- 
laborated with the National 
Gallery of Art and the Los 
Angeles Museum of Art to 
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tour the largest exhibition of 
van Gogh works outside of 
the Netherlands in over 25 
years. The 70 works on dis- 
play include pieces that have 
never been exhibited in the 
United States, such as 
Scheveningen Beach in Stormy 
Weather (1882) and Head of 
a Peasant Woman (1885). 


October 4, 1998-January 3, 
1999: 

National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


January 17-April 4, 1999: 
Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art 


William Sidney Mount: 
Painter of American Life 
Considered a pioneer of 
American genre painting, 
William Sidney Mount 
(1807-1868) made people’s 
everyday experiences the pri- 
mary subject of his art. Many 
of his paintings provide a 
rare glimpse into the social 
and political climate of 19th- 
century rural life. Now, 130 





years after his death, the 
Museums at Stony Brook 
and the American Federation 
of Arts have organized an 
exhibition that examines 
Mount’s role in the history of 
American art, the first to 
concentrate exclusively on 
the artist and his oeuvre. 
Fifty original paintings and 
11 reproductions of Mount’s 
work are on display, includ- 
ing Dancing on the Barn 
Floor (1831) and Farmers 
Nooning (1836). 


August 11-October 25, 1998: 
New-York Historical Society, 
New York 


November 19, 1998-January 
10, 1999: 
Frick Art Museum, Pittsburgh 


February 5-April 4, 1999: 
Amon Carter Museum, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Creating American Jews: 
Jewish Identity in America 
This permanent exhibition 
organized by the National 
Museum of American Jewish 


History examines the evolu- 
tion of Jewish identity in 
America. Five hundred arti- 
facts are separated into five 
interpretive sections high- 
lighting social, economic, 
religious, and political fac- 
tors in the American Jewish 
experience. The diaries, let- 
ters, and oral histories on 
display emphasize the per- 
sonal voices and everyday 
experiences of early immi- 
grants and help to track the 
development of Jewish cul- 
ture at various points in 
American history. The exhi- 
bition depicts the struggle all 
immigrants face between 
preserving their ethnic her- 
itage and creating a niche in 
American society. 


Permanent installation: 
National Museum of 
American Jewish History, 


Philadelphia 


Walker Evans—Simple 
Secrets: Photographs from 
the Collection of Marian 
and Benjamin Hill 
Considered one of the most 
important photographers of 
the 20th century, Walker 
Evans (1903-1975) is known 
for his images of American 
life. Marian and Benjamin 
Hill, who became Evans’s 
friends toward the end of his 
life, deeply admired his talent 
and amassed a significant 
collection of his work. Orga- 
nized by the High Museum 
of Art, this exhibition of 
works from the Hills’ collec- 
tion presents 88 works, 
including some rare, never 
before published pho- 
tographs. The exhibition 
chronicles Evans’s career— 
from his early New York 
abstractions to depictions of 
New England and New York 
Victorian architecture to 
photographs taken in Tahiti, 
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Opposite: Vincent van Gogh, Banks of the Seine, 1887. 
Right: James Montgomery Flagg, / Want You for U.S. Army, 1917. On display 


in “Posters American Style.” 


Below: Divination Basket, early 20th century. From “Chokwe!” 





Cuba, and Africa. Also on 
display are photographs 
from the end of his career, 
such as Stove, Heliiker House, 
Maine (1969) and Graffiti, 
‘Here’ (ca. 1973). 


September 18-November 29, 
1998: 

International Center of Pho- 
tography, New York 


December 11, 1998-February 
24, 1999: 

Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art at Champion, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


April 14-June 27, 1999: 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


Chokwe! Art and Initiation 
Among Chokwe and 
Related Peoples 

The Chokwe are an indige- 
nous people of Central Africa 
whose land was transformed 
into battlefields during 
recent civil wars in Angola 
and the Congo. Despite the 
conflicts, the Chokwe have 
preserved their culture 
through their art, which they 
use to teach younger genera- 





tions about achievement, 
responsibility, maturity, and 
societal roles. The Birming- 
ham Museum of Art orga- 
nized this first exhibition of 
Chokwe art and culture in 
the United States, featuring 
approximately 200 objects 
gathered from collections 
around the world. The exhi- 
bition is divided into three 
thematic sections—“Role 
Models,” “Potential Fathers 
and Mothers,” and “Fulfilled 
Adults”—and many of the 
pieces are being displayed in 
public for the first time. Also 
on view, film footage record- 
ed specifically for the exhibi- 
tion that depicts various 
aspects of Chokwe life and 
society. 


November 1, 1998- 
January 3, 1999: 
Birmingham Museum of Art, 


Ala. 


June 13-September 5, 1999: 
Baltimore Museum of Art 


October 24, 1999-January 16, 
2000: 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
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Posters American Style 
The past century’s social and 
political dynamic has often 
found expression in a rela- 
tively modern vehicle: the 
poster. Indicative of the 
medium’s proliferation and 
versatility, posters have 
found a place in virtually 
every public forum. Graphic 
designers and artists have 
used them for everything 
from government-sponsored 
war propaganda to psyche- 
delic rock flyers and, with 
each decade, posters have 
reflected the changes in 
American taste and culture. 
“Posters American Style” 
chronicles the medium’s 
impact on American society 
and art over the past 100 
years. Organized by the 
Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of American Art in 
Washington, D.C., the exhi- 
bition presents 120 images 
by more than 90 graphic 
designers and artists. The 
posters on display are sepa- 
rated into four categories: 





“Designed to Sell,” “Ameri- 
can Events and Entertain- 
ment,” “Advocacy and 
Advice,” and “Patriots and 
Protesters,” which includes 
James Montgomery Flage’s I 
Want You for the U.S. Army 
(1917). Also on view, a small 
lithography press and a 
demonstration of the poster- 
making process. 


Through October 25, 1998: 
Norton Museum of Art, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


January 23-March 21, 1999: 
Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


June 12-August 15, 1999: 
Oakland Museum, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Microbes: Invisible 
Invaders, Amazing Allies 

A 5,000-square-foot band 
of germs, viruses, fungi, 
and deadly diseases may 
not sound like the ideal 
school field-trip, but Pfizer, 
a global health care compa- 
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Frederic Church, Niagara Falls, 1856. On display in “New Worlds from Old.” 





ny, has put just such a mi- 
crobial menagerie on tour. 
“Microbes” is a touring sci- 
entific exhibit geared to- 
ward children and teens. 
Features include a history 
of infectious diseases, holo- 
graphic images of micro- 
organisms, and theatrical 
sets (including the cata- 
combs of Paris and a mod- 
ern-day kitchen). Hosts 
Microbe Man, superhero of 
the microcosmos, and Dr. 
Medieval, a 15th-century 








: acknowledged leader in the design, 
-manufacture and installation of — 
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sterc y's, today” S ‘and t tomorrow’ — 


custom designed structures and 
exhibits utilizing only the best raw | 
materials Nature can offer. : 
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healer, take visitors on an 
interactive journey into the 
hidden world of “good 
germs’ and “bad bugs,” 
teaching about the diverse 
roles microbes play in our 
daily lives. 


Through September 7, 1998: 
Natural History Museum of 
Los Angeles County 


October 3, 1998-January 10, 
1999: 

California Academy of Sci- 
ences, San Francisco 







"Established in 1984, Safari 
Thatch & Bamboo is the industry’s- 


Thatch & Bamboo, Inc. 


February 6-May 1, 1999: 
Dallas Science Place 


May 22-September 6, 1999: 
Smithsonian International 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


October 2, 1999-January 9, 
2000: 
Chicago Academy of Sciences 


January 28-April 23, 2000: 
Buffalo Museum of Science, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


May 20-August 27, 2000: 
Great Lakes Science Center, 
Cleveland 


New Worlds From Old: 
19th Century Australian 
and American Landscapes 
This exhibition of early Aus- 
tralian and American art 
examines the two countries 
during their settlement peri- 
ods, highlighting the similar- 
ities and discrepancies in 
artistic interpretation of the 
untamed lands. The 50 
paintings on display were 
gathered from collections all 
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over the world and include 
many Australian works never 
before seen in the United 
States. On view are works by 
Americans Thomas Cole, 
Albert Bierstadt, William 
Merrit Chase, and Winslow 
Homer and Australians 
William Ford, Tom Roberts, 
and John Glover. The exhibi- 
tion, which is divided into 
five major themes—“Meeting 
the Land,” “Claiming the 
Land,” “In Awe of the Land,” 
“A Landscape of Contempla- 
tion,” and “The Figure 
Defines the Landscape”—also 
examines the relationships 
between indigenous peoples 
and European settlers. 


September 11, 1998-January 
3, 1999: 

Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Conn. 


January 27-April 20, 1999: 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Jane E. Allen to executive 
director, Noyes Museum of 
Art, Oceanville, N.J. 


Cynthia Mayeda to deputy 
director for institutional 
advancement, Brooklyn Muse- 
um of Art. 


Dan Truckey to curator of his- 
tory, Sioux Public Museum, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mark Kindy to historical inter- 
preter coordinator, The 
Hermitage, Hermitage, Tenn. 


Mary Ann Zimmerman to 
museum store manager, David 
K. Reed to operations special- 
ist, Dennis P. Farmer to inter- 
pretation and visitor services 
coordinator, and David L. 
Kochheiser to facilities mainte- 
nance technician, Pamplin 
Park Civil War Site, Dinwiddie 
County, Va. 


Stuart Mizuta to curator of 
native habitats, and Anthony 
Aiello to curator of woody 
plants, Chicago Botanical Gar- 
den, Glencoe, Ill. 


Stephen D. Rountree to exec- 
utive vice president and chief 
operating officer, and Gwen 
Walden to director of program 
planning and evaluation, J. 
Paul Getty Trust, Los Angeles. 


John Paul Olbrantz to direc- 
tor, Hallie Brown Ford Muse- 
um of Art, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oreg. 


W. James Burns to curator, 
branch facility, Cypress Sawmill 
Museum, Patterson, La. 


Gale E. Peterson to executive 
director, Ohio Humanities 
Council, Columbus. 


Richard Heaps to executive 
director, Brooklyn Historical 
Society. 


Lawrence M. Berman to cura- 
tor of Egyptian and ancient 
Near-Eastern art, and Karen 
L. Jackson to senior planned 
giving officer, Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art. 


Okwui Enwezor to adjunct 
curator of contemporary art, 
and James Rondeau to associ- 
ate curator of contemporary 
art, Art Institute of Chicago. 


Michael A. Breza to assistant 
director, Oshkosh Public 
Museum, Oshkosh, Wis. 





John B. Ravenal to curator of 
art after 1900, Virginia Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


George Abrams to director, 
Yager Museum of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Ellen V. Sprouls to executive 
director, Impression 5 Science 
Center, Lansing, Mich. 


Alexandra Munroe to director, 
Japan Society Gallery, New York. 


Pam Meister to head of his- 
toric houses and gardens, 
Atlanta History Center. 
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Scott Shields to curator of fine 
arts, California Historical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco. 


Charles A. Hotchkiss to direc- 
tor of institutional advance- 
ment, Virginia Museum of 
Natural History, Martinsville. 





Fern Shupeck to executive 
director, Betty Brinn Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Milwaukee. 


Lucinda Barnes to executive 
director, Boise Art Museum, 
Boise, Idaho. 


jill Ann Westard to director of 
development, Neuberger 
Museum of Art, Purchase, N.Y. 


Lisa Johnson to director and 
curator, Stanley-Whitman 
House, Farmington, Conn. 


Jill Freeman to director, and 
Lisa Schwappach to curator, 
Rosicrucian Egyptian Muse- 
um, San Jose, Calif. 


Ellen C. Still to assistant direc- 
tor of operations and finance, 
Andy Warhol Museum, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Renecia Y. Lowery-Jeter to 
director of human resources, 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Deborah Berman to director 
of capital gifts, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 


Ann Barton Brown to manag- 
ing director, Valley Forge 
Historical Society, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 


Louis D. Levine to director of 
collections and exhibitions, 
Museum of Jewish Heritage— 
A Living Memorial to the 
Holocaust, New York. 


Jeri Robinson to vice president 
of early childhood program- 
ming, Children’s Museum, 
Boston. 


Kathy Kelsey Foley to director, 
Leigh Yawkey Woodson Art 
Museum, Wausau, Wis. 


Fay Chew Matsuda to execu- 
tive director, Museum of Chi- 
nese in the Americas, New York. 





Lee Scott Theisen to executive 


director, Museum of Latin 
American Art, Long Beach, Calif. 


Janet Meredith to marketing 
director, Denver Art Museum. 


Janet C. Blohm Pultz to execu- 
tive director, Vesterheim Nor- 
wegian-American Museum, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


W. Rod Faulds to director, 
University Galleries, Florida 
Atlantic University, Boca Raton. 


Constance W. Rice to deputy 
director, Experience Music 
Project, Bellevue, Wash. 


Please send personnel informa- 
tion to Amanda Kraus, Associ- 
ate Editor, Museum News, 
1575 Eye St. N.W., Suite 400, 
Washington, DC 20005. 
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uring the 1600s, the Mashan- 
tucket Pequot Tribal Nation in 
southeastern Connecticut lost 
most of its members to disease 
and violent conflict with American 
colonists. By the 18th century, due to 
impoverished living conditions and the 
loss of their reservation land, only 30 to 40 
Pequots were living at Mashantucket. It 
took more than 100 years for the group to 
regain most of its land and re-establish itself 
as a sufficient, independent community. 
The Mashantucket Pequot Museum 
and Research Center, Mashantucket, 
Conn., which opened in August, repre- 
sents the realization of the Pequots’ goal to 
preserve their Native American culture 
and educate future generations about their 
history. The museum and research center 
comprise a 308,000-square-foot complex, 
designed by New York architects Polshek 
and Partners. Built primarily of stone and 
glass, the building reflects the area’s natur- 
al environment, making it a part of the 
landscape. Design Division, Inc., created 
the 85,000 square feet of permanent 





exhibits, including a 22,000-square-foot 
“immersion environment” with a life-size, 
16th-century Pequot village; 3,800 square 
feet of temporary gallery space for displays 
of Native American art; and a 400-seat 
auditorium with a satellite up-link. Per- 
manent exhibits utilize multi-sensory 
technology to create the smell of campfires 
and simulate the cold air and creaking ice 
of a pre-historic glacier, similar to those 
that covered much of North America 
18,000 years ago. 

Throughout the museum, information 
is presented in both visual and audible 
forms, such as Talking Signs®, a way-find- 
ing system for the visually impaired, and 
Acoustiguides, devices for auditory inter- 
pretation. The building also features a 
library, collections storage areas, conserva- 
tion and archaeology laboratories, and a 
185-foot stone and glass tower that pro- 
vides a view of the surrounding environ- 
ment, including a natural cedar swamp. 
The Pequots contributed the museum’s 
entire $135-million construction cost from 
funds earned at their Foxwoods casino. 





The museum (architect’s model, top) reflects its surrounding landscape. Photos by Jock Pottle/Esto and Allen Phillips. 
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In September the Virginia 
Historical Society celebrates 
the opening of a 38,000- 
square-foot, $7-million addi- 
tion to the Center for 
Virginia History, its 
Richmond headquarters. The 
first and third floors of the 
new wing have been leased to 
the Virginia Department of 
Historic Resources (VDHR), 
which will loan items from 
its collection to the society. 
The wing’s second floor 
houses a significantly 
expanded version of the 
museum’s permanent exhi- 
bition, “The Story of 
Virginia, an American 
Experience.” New galleries 
examine the impact of the 
world wars on the state, the 
struggles for equality faced 
by women and African 
Americans, and the roles of 
religion and education in 
Virginia’s history. The Glave 
Firm designed the wing to 
complement the original 
Beaux-Arts 1913 building, 
modernizing its classic 


themes but retaining its 
columns and lattice-covered 
windows. 


In October the San Antonio 
Museum of Art in San 
Antonio, Tex., opens a new 
wing, the first center in the 
nation for the study and 
exhibition of Latin American 
art. The Nelson A. 
Rockefeller Center for Latin 
American Art is a three- 
story, 30,000-square-foot 
addition with four main gal- 
leries and a 10,000-square- 
foot garden. An orientation 
gallery houses six CD-ROM- 
equipped computers that 
provide insight into Latin 
American culture and history 
as well as images and 
descriptions from the cen- 
ter’s survey of 3,000 years of 
Latin American art. The 
wing’s architectural style 
resembles existing structures 
on the museum’s campus, 
and each gallery is designed 
in the style of the art— 
Spanish Colonial, folk, and 


contemporary—it contains. 
The center is named after the 
former vice president as a 
tribute to his appreciation of 
Latin American art and his 
financial contributions to the 
wing’s construction. 


The Flynt Center of Early New 
England Life opens this 
September at Historic 
Deerfield in Deerfield, 
Mass. The center is named 
for the Flynt family, the 
founders of Historic 
Deerfield. Philadelphia- 
based architects Ueland 
Junker McCauley designed 
the new 27,000-square-foot 
museum to accommodate 
spaces for on-site conserva- 
tion and photography, secure 
and climate-controlled stor- 
age areas, temporary exhibi- 
tion galleries, and a perma- 
nent gallery for the Helen 
Geier Flynt Textile Museum. 
Funds from foundations, 
corporations, and individual 
contributors covered the $8- 
million construction cost. 
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This summer, Kellogg’s 
Cereal City USA, a 45,000- 
square-foot, $18-million, 
theme-oriented museum of 
cereal history, opened in 
Battle Creek, Mich. The 
museum was primarily fund- 
ed by the cereal company’s 
25-Year Employee Fund and 
the Heritage Center 
Foundation to provide a 
replacement for the Kellogg 
factory tours that were dis- 
continued in 1986. Features 
include a full-scale, simulat- 
ed cereal production line 
hosted by Mr. Grit, a histori- 
cal timeline of the Battle 
Creek area, and “Cereal 
City,” where visitors can 
learn about such topics as 
nutrition and advertising. 
The “Best To You Revue” 
teaches museum-goers the 
history of cereal while virtu- 
ally shrinking them to the 
size of a salt shaker with the 
use of over-sized props, ani- 


mation, special effects, and 
film. 
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Getting What You Wish For 


Exhibiting Authenticity. By David 
Phillips. Manchester and New York: 
Manchester University Press, 1997 
(distributed in the U.S. by St. Martin’s 
Press). 234 pp., paper. $24.95 


sometimes loudly) called for an 

expanded literature to address the 
challenges and opportunities that cur- 
rently face museums, the news has been 
both good and bad. The good news is 
that, over the past several years, we have 
witnessed an extraordinary outpouring 
of museological literature—a great deal 
of it university-originated—flowing out 
of England. The bad news is that the cre- 
ators of that literature have frequently 
tended to be so mesmerized by post- 
modernist and other academic concerns 
as to preclude any substantial attention 
to more practical museum matters 
urgently in need of address. As often as 
not, that longed-for literature has turned 
out to be of little help either to those 
charged with the day-to-day operation of 
our institutions or to those seeking to 
chart their public course over some 
longer term. 

Sad to report, Exhibiting Authenticity 
—it comes from the University of Man- 
chester where the author is a lecturer in 
museum studies—typifies this tendency 
at nearly its most extreme. Not only is it 
in large measure irrelevant, but it is also 
weighed down with a pedantic and 
library-scented second-handedness. 
Aside from some observations on the 
work of conservators, this is in no way a 
book about the first-hand experiences of 
its author David Phillips (a former cura- 
tor), whether inside museums or any- 
where else. It is a book, instead, about 
what he has read over the past several 
decades and about what a host of other 


F: those of us who have long (and 





Stephen E. Weil is emeritus senior scholar, 
Center for Museum Studies, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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By STEPHEN E. WEILL 


people have experienced and thought. 
Those readings have mostly been in phi- 
losophy and the social sciences, and the 
task he set for himself is to make them 
applicable to museums. In his effort to 
do so, the references he grimly piles on 
top of one another can sometimes 
become so clotted as to approach the 
comic. 

In discussing, for example, the 
metaphor of “framing” as a way to 
describe how curators—by the very way 
that they display works of art in a 
gallery—can signal to visitors the context 


OOO e eee ee EEE EEE HEHEHE ESHEETS HHEE SES ESSESESE ESSE SEES EEEEESESESEEEEEEEEEES 


Books like this were not 
what we had in mind and 
not what we need 
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in which they, the curators, intend those 
works to be regarded, he seemingly feels 
compelled to include whatever else his 
research has uncovered. “Framing” also 
occurs as a metaphor, he tells us: 

... in the 1950s in psychoanalysis 
with Marion Milner, in an essay on 
artificial intelligence by Marvin Min- 
sky, in anthropology in the works of 
Mary Douglas, and in sociology in 
studies by Gregory Bateson and 
Erwin Goffman. Massimo Piatelli- 
Palmarini describes a role for it in 
the decision theories discussed [pre- 
viously], and it is the basis of a flam- 
boyant discussion by Jacques 
Derrida. 

We are warned that framing by no 
means implies the same thing in all these 
accounts, if only by a variety of sec- 
ondary metaphors with which the [pri- 
mary] metaphor of framing is explained. 

Embedded within Exhibiting Authen- 
ticity is a relatively straightforward 
proposition with which many who work 
in museums (or who otherwise deal with 
works of fine art) might readily agree. 


What Phillips argues is that the very 
notion of “authenticity” as used in art 
museum and art historical practice— 
whether in connection with a work of 
art’s attribution to any specific author, 
conservation and/or restoration, or the 
manner of its public display—may be a 
good deal more slippery than is suggest- 
ed by that term’s common and almost 
offhandedly casual use. Rather than an 
invariably rewarding condition to be 
sought, the very concept of “authentici- 
ty,” as Phillips ultimately comes to view 
it, ought to be regarded warily. In our 
unquestioning pursuit of what may 
prove an illusion, we may, he warns, fail 
to perceive many far more intricate and 
interesting things that works of art could 
otherwise reveal. 

To advance this argument, Phillips 
poses, as something of a straw man, the 
simpler proposition that works of art 
might be envisioned primarily as 
autonomous objects “resistant to the 
compromises of contemporary social 
life.” Thus envisioned, works of art might 
then be valued or apprehended purely on 
the basis of those “transcendent values” 
that—unlike more pedestrian objects— 
they are thought particularly and pecu- 
liarly to embody. In successive chapters, 
Phillips proceeds to knock this straw man 
down (not once, but time and again, and 
from different angles) by demonstrating 
the extent to which the actual practices of 
the art world (both within and beyond 
museums) are necessarily and profound- 
ly influenced by ever-shifting social, intel- 
lectual, and economic considerations 
wholly external to the putatively fixed 
objecthood of these works. 

Compounding the impact of these 
unstable external factors is the reality 
that all works of art are themselves 
inevitably altered by the passage of time 
(as well as, of course, by the periodic 
efforts to conceal and/or reverse such 
alterations by those in whose care the 
works reside). Against the thesis that 
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there is some “simple relationship 
between the physical characteristics of 
works of art, their appearance to an 
observer, and their meaning,” Phillips 
proposes the antithesis that “from the 
eventful social lives of artefacts and the 
shifts in our perceptions of them with 
time and culture . . . the relationships 
are far from fixed.” 

Phillips’s argument is at its most 
interesting when he writes about Euro- 
pean conservation practices, noting that, 
notwithstanding their common rhetori- 
cal obeisance to the touchstone of 
“authenticity,” conservators in different 
countries can be understood as having 
pursued different national styles. He 
approvingly quotes the Louvre’s head 
conservator Segoléne Bergeon to the 
effect that the French and Russians pre- 
fer a more restrained approach to con- 
servation than do the English and 
Germans. The latter two, she suggests, 
have been “misled... by a taste for 
modern art, razzmatazz, and over-bright 
illumination.” Phillips faults museums 
that show older works of art for failing 
to make it clear to their visitors that 
many of the worked-over canvases on 
view reflect a particular “house style” of 
restoration that was chosen over several 
possible alternatives. The variation from 
one such house style to another, he 
points out, may only become evident in 
a major loan exhibition where works by 
the same artist but from different muse- 
ums are hung side by side. He cites a 
1995 Poussin retrospective that was seen 
in Paris and London as an example. 

If Phillips had only chosen to 
embody these ideas in one or a series of 
brief essays, those might have made a 
welcome—if scarcely startling—addi- 
tion to the existing museum literature. 
What seems such a waste, though, is the 
effort to puff this material up to more 
than 200 densely packed pages by the 
inclusion of so many patches and even 
pages of seemingly prodigious (but, for 
all practical purposes, pointless) learn- 
ing. Some of Phillips’s digressions are 
mind-numbing; e.g., a several page dis- 
cursion into the potential use of so- 
called Bayesian statistics to calculate the 
mathematical probability that any par- 
ticular attribution of a work of art’s 
authorship might or might not be cor- 
rect. Others can be charming; e.g., a dis- 
cussion of the relative impact that the 
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passage of time has had on the various 
kinds of blue pigment used since the 
introduction of easel painting. 

Further undermining the usefulness 
of Phillips’s book, however, is the fact 
that not everything he includes in these 
digressions is wholly accurate. Whether 
through poor initial research or haphaz- 
ard editing, what appear particularly off 
the mark are his periodic (and some- 
times gratuitously snide) observations 
on the United States and its museums. 
As a case in point, he refers early in the 
book to “an evening seminar in New 
York in 1983 (organized, of course, not 
by a museum but by the Art Research 
News)” at which, according to his 
description, certain hypothetical ques- 
tions pertinent to the ethical conduct of 
museums were raised by “a questioner 
from the floor.” 

In fact, the event alluded to occurred 
in 1982, not in 1983; it was organized by 
the International Foundation for Art 
Research, not Art Research News—in any 
case only a publication, never an organi- 
zation; quite the contrary to being (“of 
course’) distanced from museums in its 
origins, two of the evening’s three pan- 
elists (who were also its organizers) had 
direct art museum connections; and not 
a single one of the hypothetical cases to 
which he refers was raised by “a ques- 
tioner from the floor.” They were all pre- 
sented by one of the panelists. (What 
permits this reviewer to state the last so 
forcefully is that not only did he happen 
to be one of those three panelists but was 
also the one who actually prepared the 
hypotheticals. ) 

The names and whereabouts of 
American museums also prove problem- 
atic. At one point, Phillips describes the 
“Museum of the North American Indi- 
an” (“North” having never been a part of 
its name nor ever a limit on what it col- 
lected) as moving from Harlem (where it 
never was) to the Bowery (where it most 
certainly is not nor plans to be). On the 
same page he discusses “the New York 
Museum of Natural History”—another 
misnomer. Regardless, though, of what- 
ever blame the Manchester University 
Press may bear for such fact-checking 
errors, it has certainly done Phillips an 
enormous disservice by so poorly editing 
his manuscript. Needlessly serpentine 
sentences abound. Most can be disentan- 
gled. Some cannot. At a critical point in 
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the development of his central proposi- 
tion (with the word “lamination” 
intended, in this instance, to indicate a 
lesser context within a larger one), 
Phillips’s argument finally dissolves into 
incomprehensibility with: 

Any re-presentation of the work 
of art is, then, likely to involve some 
lamination, occasionally deception, 
if the presented work is a forgery, or 
even just includes extensive imita- 
tive conservation, always, in the 
museum, involving ceremony sig- 
naled by all the apparatus of the 
gallery. 

A common piece of folk wisdom cau- 
tions us to be careful about what we 
wish for. We might just get it. When 
some of us wished for an expanded 
museum literature, books like Exhibiting 
Authenticity were not what we had in 
mind then and not what we need now. 
What we so urgently need instead is a 
robust and practice-based literature that 
will help us to improve the ways in 
which we operate and support our 
museums, a literature that might tell us 
about what has and has not worked for 
particular institutions in particular cir- 
cumstances. We also need a literature 
that will help us to clarify—for ourselves 
as well as for our supporters—the 
important values that we are uniquely 
able to add to our communities, the spe- 
cial roles that we can play in improving 
the quality of the individual lives that are 
lived in those communities. If museums 
are unable to do that, then, as Harold 
Skramstad asked at the Smithsonian 
Institution’s 150th Anniversary Sympo- 
sium in 1996, what’s the point? 

To the extent that Exhibiting Authen- 
ticity is not able to help us in those 
regards, its greatest remaining utility 
might perhaps be to remind us that what 
we really need—being careful as to how 
we craft that wish—is a literature that 
strikes some better balance between 
museographical concerns and those 
museological ones that seem to domi- 
nate this recent outpouring from Eng- 
land. Although such a balanced 
literature might fail to find great favor 
with those most deeply immersed in 
university-based museum studies, it 
would certainly receive a hearty welcome 
from those among us who actually do 
the work of museums. 
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By Nina Archabal 


| t has been said that museums are 
individually magnificent but that 
together they are even more so. When 
museums work together they extend the 
spirit of collaboration across national 
boundaries and across continents. They 
contribute to the continuance of culture 
by saving the collective heritage of a 
diverse and changing world. By illumi- 
nating the diversity of human life, 
museums provide the means for people 
to feel part of a common human com- 
munity. 

The Western Hemisphere has both 
great diversity and great commonality. 
As Americans, we inhabit a land that is 
connected south to north from Tierra 
del Fuego to Canada’s Northwest Terri- 
tories. We stand on common ground. 
But museums in the Americas share 
much more than the land. We share a 
commitment to preserve and care for 
our collections; this is our responsibility 
for stewardship. We use our collections 
to help our audiences learn; this is our 
responsibility to educate. We are dedi- 
cated to our communities; this is our 
connection to the people whose world 
we preserve and whose interests we 
serve. Whether a small local history 
society, large urban art institution, his- 
toric site, science center, children’s 


Nina Archabal ts director, Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul. This article is 
adapted from her keynote address at the 
“Museums and Sustainable Communi- 
ties: Summit of the Museums of the 
Americas” conference, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, April 15, 1998. Organized by AAM 
and convened by ICOM-Costa Rica in 
cooperation with other ICOM commit- 
tees, the conference’s goal was to establish 
common issues surrounding the role of 
cultural institutions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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museum, botanical garden, aquarium, 
or zoo—each museum reflects a pre- 
cious facet of the world’s heritage. 

Museums of the Western Hemi- 
sphere also have common elements in 
the heritage of their nations. We share 
the long-time presence of indigenous 
people. We share the experience of colo- 
nialism and immigration. Some of our 
nations have experienced involuntary 
immigration in the form of slavery. And 
certainly our hemisphere has been 
shaped by tensions and tragedies as dif- 
ferent groups have struggled for domi- 
nance—in some places, all but 
annihilating the indigenous people. But 
along with the agony of our common 
history, there is also the joyful richness 
of our cultures that at their best blend 
diverse voices in rich harmony. 

The differences among the countries 
of South, Central, and North America 
are multiple. Our cultures are many and 
anything but homogeneous. They have 
evolved through a dynamic mix of many 
peoples. Our common culture is this 
“multiculture.” And it continues to be 
influenced by new people joining the 
mix. As new immigrants settle in our 
communities, museums become homes 
for new stories. In a sense, museums 
serve as meeting places of cultures— 
helping their visitors to discover how 
others have lived and are living now. 

The museum as a meeting place of 
cultures plays a vital role in a communi- 
ty, especially in times of transition. 
Today, more and more people are on 
the move. This is certainly the case in 
the United States, where nearly 1 mil- 
lion immigrants arrive each year. In 
1997 the nation’s foreign-born residents 
numbered 25.8 million, roughly 10 per- 
cent of the population. Some people in 
the United States fear further immigra- 





tion. Isn’t it ironic that the 
United States they seek to 
isolate is a nation of immi- 
grants? Immigration is tru- 
ly the hallmark of the 
Americas. 

The new information 
technology—which neither 
passes through customs 
nor acknowledges national 
boundaries—is making all 
of our borders more per- 
meable. Ideas and images 
are on the move, flying 
across the Internet, uniting 
people around the globe in 
ways that we could not 
have imagined five years ago. The world 
is also experiencing an economic trans- 
formation that transcends local and 
even national control. Increasingly, we 
live in a global economy. As economists 
worry about the crisis in the Asian 
financial markets and its impact around 
the world, it is obvious that our national 
economies are not independent. Rather, 
they are inextricably bound together, for 
better or worse. 

As the impact of globalism multiplies 
daily, there is a growing concern about 
its effects on cultural diversity. Are we 
living in a “global commons”, to use a 
phrase from Claude Levi-Strauss; how 
does that affect local autonomy? Some 
voices lament the homogenization of 
our communities, the loss of the partic- 
ular and the local. Consider the power 
of television to communicate with mil- 
lions of homes throughout the world. I 
shall never forget turning on the televi- 
sion in a hotel room in Quebec, Canada, 
only to find a movie starring John 
Wayne, dubbed in French! 

There is no doubt that the world has 
gotten smaller—what was once distant 
and foreign is now within our reach, even 
within our midst. What will this mean 
for our nations, our discrete communi- 
ties, our individual museums? It may 
mean that we shall have to create a new 
way of living and new ideas to live by. 

I have in mind what has been called a 
sustainable community, which implies a 
new way of thinking and acting. Sus- 
tainability provides a vision for the 
future in which the needs, customs, lan- 
guage, traditions, and environment of 
local people can thrive in the larger con- 
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text of globalization. Museums con- 
tribute to sustainability by providing for 
the continuance of culture. They pos- 
sess the vital records—images, ideas, 
knowledge—that are the deep spring of 
our human past. From this spring, peo- 
ple can draw fresh images, ideas, and 
knowledge as they adjust to change and 
form a vision for the future. 

Museums are institutions of memo- 
ry. Because they possess the accumulat- 
ed experience of humankind, they are 
particularly important in times of 
intense cultural change. Speaking at his- 
toric Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1994, Vaclav Havel, president 
of the Czech Republic, described how 
his country reeled with rapid change 
after the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union. Of all the factors that helped to 
stabilize the nation, Havel emphasized 
the contributions of the past, which 
shape both the experience of the present 
and the anticipation of the future. In his 
words, such times of radical change are 
“periods when all consistent value sys- 
tems collapse.” But, he added, it is in 
such times of change that “cultures dis- 
tant in time and place are discovered or 
rediscovered.” The past not only gives 
meaning and orientation to the current 
moment but also provides the energy to 
move into the future. In Havel’s words: 
“New meaning is gradually born from 
the encounter or the intersection of 
many different elements.” 

Thus museums, the preservers of 
cultures distant in time and place, can 
also contribute to the creation of the 
future. They collect, care for, and inter- 
pret the meaning of our past. They, 
along with libraries, archives, religious 
institutions, sacred places, and commu- 
nity organizations—schools, courts, 
and historic places—keep safe the col- 
lective holdings of our past. Our muse- 
um colleague Elaine Gurian has referred 
to museums and other institutions of 
memory as the “savings banks of our 
souls.” 

History museums serve as institu- 
tions of memory in the most obvious 
ways—by safeguarding people’s stories, 
whether they are related through the 
written or spoken word; through the 
created object; or through places where 
history happened, such as the great Inca 
sites in Peru. But all museums are insti- 
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tutions of memory. Consider the collec- 
tions in art and folk museums. A work 
of art—whether a weaving, abstract 
painting, or prehistoric rock carving— 
comes from ideas and impulses deep 
within the human psyche. Art reveals a 
people’s evolving ideas, aspirations, and 
conflicts. It offers us a glimpse of the 
universe of a culture’s imagination. 

Natural history museums possess 
vast knowledge of Earth’s biodiversity. 
The importance of this kind of knowl- 
edge in our present time is inestimable. 
Today, as scientists chart the growing 
imbalance of Earth’s ecosystems, it is 
possible for us to tap into this store- 
house for information that may help us 
understand and protect our world. The 
importance of biodiversity to our natur- 
al world is well known. Mono-culture— 
the practice of isolating and cultivating a 
single plant species—results in weak 
organisms that are susceptible to disease 
and insects. It requires increasing 
amounts of chemical fertilizers and pes- 
ticides that have their own harmful con- 
sequences on the biosphere. Scientists 
also worry that the breeding of fewer 
and fewer kinds of plants and animals 
will irreversibly diminish the world’s 
rich heritage of species. The more we 
learn about the natural world, the more 
we realize that every organism, however 
small and seemingly insignificant, has 
an important role to play in the balance 
of life. 

Museums that hold living collec- 
tions—zoos, aquaria, and botanical gar- 
dens—help preserve and teach us about 
our natural heritage. They are already 
preparing for the next century, when it 
is predicted that because of trends far 
too advanced to reverse, Earth will lose 
Many species of plants and animals. 
These living-collections museums are 
collaborating as part of a world species 
survival plan. It is expected that in the 
future some species will exist only in 
these institutions of memory. 

Mono-culture does not appear to be 
any more viable for cultural communi- 
ties than it is for our natural environ- 
ment. In the spring 1998 issue of 
Minnesota History, writer Paul Gruchow 
commented on the relationship between 
the natural and cultural worlds: 

It seems likely when our present 
time has passed into history that this 
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will come to be characterized as the 
moment in Western culture when 
we first fully realized and appreciat- 
ed the importance of diversity, how 
our lives both in biology and in cul- 
ture are strengthened, extended, and 
enriched by variations of all kinds, 
and, on the other hand, how per- 
ilous our lives become when we tie 
them to single points of view, how- 
ever meritorious those points of 
view may be in themselves. 

I suggested earlier that sustainability 
may provide a way for the needs, cus- 
toms, languages, traditions, landscapes, 
and environment of local people to 
thrive in the larger context of globaliza- 
tion. Not only must they survive, but 
they are essential to the strength of our 
cultures and that of the global world. 
Our human survival depends on the 
practice of inclusiveness over exclusion. 
The continuity of culture through inclu- 
sion is the essence of sustainability, 
deriving strength from pluralism. 

By practicing inclusiveness, museums 
can help sustain their communities. 
They can strengthen, extend, and enrich 
our cultures by embracing the concept 
of diversity. Museums are at their best 
when they tell stories that genuinely 
reflect all people and places. Our collec- 
tive responsibility is to preserve the her- 
itage of many people so that the stories 
are remembered at all times and in 
times of crisis. When people feel a part 
of the story, they have a stake in the 
future. Museums sustain communities 
by giving individuals a sense of belong- 
ing to the whole. And just as the human 
and natural worlds are diverse, muse- 
ums are, too. Yet our common ground 
sustains us as a community. One of the 
American Association of Museums’ 
most important publications, Museums 
for a New Century (1984), presents the 
concept that museums can grow in a 
healthy way that is both local and global. 
I conclude with these words from that 
document: “What we have in the com- 
munity of museums is a vibrant plural- 
ism that allows difference to flourish 
while, faithful to the meaning of com- 
munity, we work together in a shared 
service toward shared goals and the wor- 
thy stewardship of our nations’ com- 
mon wealth.” 
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By John H. Falk 


or more than a decade, museums have been 


actively attempting to broaden and diversify 





the audiences that come to their institutions. 
This represents both altruism and enlightened self-interest on 
the part of museums, which sincerely want to reach out to 
underserved audiences but are also reacting to fiscal and politi- 
cal realities. The fact is that the traditional audience base of 
museums is shrinking. To continue to survive in an ever-more 
competitive and aggressive educational leisure marketplace, 
museums must both maintain and enlarge their share of the 
leisure audience. Some institutions have had remarkable suc- 
cess at broadening their audiences; others, only limited success. 
Why is there such a disparity? 

Much of the difficulty in broadening museum audiences 
comes from a fundamental lack of understanding about why 
some people choose to visit museums and others do not. Too 
many museums have relied upon an overly simplistic, demo- 
graphic approach to defining museum audiences. They have 
consistently defined the problem as how to attract more <fill in 
the demographic category (e.g., black, teen-aged, low- 
income)> visitors. This approach simply does not work. 

Museum-going is a very complex behavior, not easily 
described by one-dimensional explanations. In a previous arti- 
cle (Museum News, March/April 1998), I developed a frame- 
work for better describing who currently does and does not 
attend museums. This framework recognizes four important 


variables that are central to understanding the complexities of 
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museum-going: demographic variables such as age and educa- 
tional attainment; psychographic variables such as an individ- 
ual’s attitudes towards leisure and learning; personal and 
cultural history variables such as individual experiences, inter- 
ests, and cultural background; and environmental variables such 
as word-of-mouth recommendations and advertising. I will use 
this framework to describe strategies museums can use to more 


reliably and effectively diversify and broaden their audiences. 


Demog:raphic Variables 
Research has revealed that demographic variables—such as 
education, income, occupation, race, and age—positively cor- 
relate with museum-going. These variables are descriptive of 
museum-goers/non-goers, but are not predictive. In other 
words, knowing someone’s race or ethnicity will tell you some- 
thing about that individual, but not whether or not she goes to 
museums. Still, demographics remain an important strategic 
tool for developing future museum audiences, particularly 
when used in conjunction with other variables. 

Because demographic variables are relatively easy to collect 
and analyze, and because they are descriptive of audiences, per- 
haps their most important use is in planning. A little bit of 
planning can go a long way towards future success. Two basic 
sets of information are key ingredients to any successful audi- 
ence-development effort: 1) the current visitor profile of the 
museum, and 2) the current and projected population profile 
of the museum’s community. 

Knowing who currently visits your museum requires a little 
“sweat equity,” but is relatively easily acquired. My advice is to 
use demographic categories that are consistent with those of 
the Census Bureau. The U.S. government has invested consid- 
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erable time and money to determine both who currently lives 
within your community and who will live there in the next 10 
to 30 years. Combining Census Bureau data with information 
about the museum’s current visitors will enable you to intelli- 
gently plot an audience-broadening strategy and realistically 
track the effectiveness of your efforts. The cautionary note is 
that demographic categories—particularly large ones such as 
race/ethnicity, age, or income—include a wide range of indi- 
viduals with diverse needs, interests, and backgrounds—all of 
which affect museum-going as much as, if not more than, 
demographics. The more precise you can be in defining demo- 
graphic categories, the more useful they will be in developing 
and implementing a diversification program. 

For example, you are far more likely to be successful at mar- 
keting your museum to someone who is “married, 35-44 years 
old, Hispanic, female, with a household income between 
$30,000 and $39,999, with at least some college education, and 
having children under the age of 18 years living at home” than 
to someone labeled “Hispanic.” Census Bureau statistics will 
tell you how many individuals in your community currently 
fall within each category, how many are projected in the cate- 
gory in the next 10 to 20 years, and where they are likely to live. 
Armed with this information, you are now ready to develop a 
plan for broadening your audiences. 


Psychographic Variables 
Psychographics is the term used to describe the psychological 
and motivational characteristics of individuals. It is now 
known that museum-goers possess the following psychograph- 
ic profile: They value learning, want to explore and discover 
new things, and place a high value on doing something worth- 
while in their leisure time. But not everyone within a given 
demographic grouping shares these values; how does one find 
those that do? The long-term success of any promotional effort 
will depend upon how effectively you target those individuals 
most receptive to your message. 

Messages aimed at changing behavior generally only work 
when someone is ready to be influenced. This important 
insight has recently been tested and proven by James Prochaska 
and his colleagues, who conducted research in the public health 
sector. While studying the cases of hundreds of individuals 
undergoing various health-related behavior changes—includ- 
ing people trying to stop drug abuse, smoking, eating disorders, 
or risky sexual behavior—Prochaska and his group discovered 
that any behavioral change has discrete stages of awareness and 
receptivity. Individuals change depending on where they are in 
terms of these stages. Thus, different stages require different 
messages. According to Prochaska, the five stages of behavioral 
change are: precontemplation—individuals are not seriously 
considering change in the next six months; contemplation— 
individuals are seriously considering change; preparation— 
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people are ready for change and are actively planning for it; 
action—people are actually involved in the change; and mainte- 
nance—the stage that follows change and involves continued 
upkeep of the behavior. 

There are whole populations within a community who are 
at the precontemplation stage with regard to museum-going. 
These individuals do not go to museums and may not even be 
aware of museums. Changing their behavior begins with mes- 
sages that make them aware of the museum and make them 
appreciate that museum-going might offer something of value. 
The goal is not to get them to visit a museum immediately, but 
to convert them into contemplators. 

Contemplators are aware of the museum; in fact, they are 
likely to say, “Yes, P've heard of that place; I'm planning on 
bringing the family there some day.” The challenge is to make 
them believe that there is some urgency or need that requires 
them to go sooner rather than later. In the past, most people 
who did not visit museums indicated a lack of awareness of 
museums, a lack of interest in the content of museums, a lack 
of time or resources, and/or a perception that there was little 
intellectually, culturally, or socially compelling about muse- 
ums. In the future, this list is likely to be shortened to either a 
lack of interest in a particular museum or a lack of time or 
resources. A larger percentage of the public will come to share 
the belief that museum-going provides an intellectually, cultur- 
ally, or socially worthwhile experience. Because of this belief, 
people will become increasingly aware of the existence of 
museums within the community. 

For example, in two very recent random telephone surveys, 
70 percent of Los Angeles residents claimed to be aware of the 
California Science Center, and nearly 100 percent of Denver- 
area residents claimed to be aware of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History; nearly as high a percentage claimed to have 
visited at least once in their lives. Increasingly, Americans are 
becoming museum-going contemplators. This does not mean 
that everyone does or will go to museums, but it does mean 
that virtually everyone will be predisposed to go. Prochaska’s 
research pinpoints the problem: How do museums move those 
contemplators into the preparation and action stages? 

Unlike precontemplators, contemplators are open to feed- 
back and information. They are receptive to advertising, word- 
of-mouth recommendations, and promotions. However, they 
are likely to be ambivalent about the consequences of not going 
to museums, inclined to feel that waiting an extra month or 
year, for that matter, will not directly affect them. Hence, this is 
the group that needs to be convinced that it is important to go 
to the museum soon. The motivator will vary according to the 
specific needs and interests of the population. It may be a once- 
in-a-lifetime exhibition, the opportunity to participate in a cul- 
turally specific event, a non-exhibit-related event, or a field trip 
or family-oriented program. Whatever the motivation, the key 
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is to transform museum-going from something that “could 
happen” to something that “should happen.” 

By contrast, individuals at the preparation stage do not need 
to be convinced to go to a museum; rather, they require rein- 
forcement and reassurance of the benefits of going. Testimoni- 
als from satisfied visitors provide such reinforcement. Inertia is 
the greatest enemy of out-of-home leisure venues. Blasting 
individuals, even those committed to going, out of their homes 
is always challenging. Individuals at the preparation stage also 
want specific information about how to get to the museum. 
For these individuals, maps, information on parking and pub- 
lic transportation, and museum guides that provide additional 
tips and information are highly appreciated. 

Most museum staff assume that the individuals in the next 
two stages are relatively unimportant to the topic in question. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Like all complex 
behavior, doing something once is no guarantee of a long-term 
commitment. Museums must ensure that all visitors, particu- 
larly first-time and infrequent visitors, feel welcome, comfort- 
able, and successful. One knowledgeable individual, Laura 
Castro de Cortez, former diversity and outreach coordinator at 
the Des Moines Art Center, advocates an “inside-out” 
approach to audience diversification. She believes that a muse- 
um should not initiate any outside efforts at broadening audi- 
ences until it has established sufficient strategies for dealing 
with new audiences inside its walls. For example, if efforts are 
being made to attract more Spanish-speaking visitors, there 
should be brochures, audiotapes, and/or guides available in 
Spanish when those visitors get to the museum. Unless things 
are done, and done well, to accommodate the special needs of 
new and infrequent visitors, they are unlikely to become repeat 
visitors. 

Similar issues surround the group of individuals in the 
maintenance stage. Reinforcing the learning, challenging, nov- 
el, and culturally worthwhile aspect of museum visits, as well as 
reminding past visitors that the experience was distinctive and 
enjoyable, will help to motivate individuals to plan future edu- 
cationally oriented leisure outings to the museum. Providing 
suggestions for extending the museum experience, through 
repeat visits and other free-choice learning experiences, will 
help to build both good will and a long-term relationship. Just 
as Museum-going is a lifelong opportunity, maintaining an 
audience requires a lifelong effort. 


Personal and Cultural Eiistory 
Perhaps the two most important determiners of museum- 
going behavior are personal interest and culture. To interest 
prospective visitors, museums should focus on content and 
substance, on what they do and know best. Insecurity has led to 
some terribly misguided marketing efforts. Some museums 
have tried to reach new audiences by countering what they per- 
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ceive as negatives—that museums are boring, stagnant, unwel- 
coming, crowded, and expensive. Although all of these con- 
cerns may have some basis, they do not greatly influence why 
people visit museums. People go to museums despite their 
shortcomings and because of what they have to offer—first- 
rate, authentic experiences related to art, history, science, etc. 
The way to broaden audiences is to emphasize the positive. 

From a variety of studies, we now know that leisure experi- 
ences are strongly influenced by cultural and social interaction. 
One of the best predictors of whether or not an adult will go to 
museums is whether or not she was taken to museums by her 
parents when she was a child. Unfortunately, this is not an area 
where all Americans have had equal opportunity and exposure. 
For a range of reasons—including racism, poverty, or growing 
up in rural areas or foreign countries where few museums 
exist—many minorities, recent immigrants, and members of 
the economic under-class grew up without a museum-going 
tradition. Countering this history represents much of the chal- 
lenge facing those who wish to broaden museum audiences. 

The key is to develop greater cultural and social connections 
with target communities. For example, historically the church 
has stood at the center of many African-American communi- 
ties. A number of museums have found that developing coop- 
erative programming and good working relationships with the 
leadership and congregations of African-American churches is 
an extremely effective way to reach new audiences. In a similar 
vein, sponsorship of Asian cultural festivals has familiarized 
members of the Asian community with the museum commu- 
nity. Involving individuals from diverse communities in the 
work and leadership of the institution is also fundamental. The 
key is for the museum to develop trust and ultimately be iden- 
tified as a socially and culturally relevant part of the communi- 
ty. This will not be accomplished overnight. Although a grant 
may permit you to begin the process of reaching out to under- 
served communities, sustained, long-term effort is required to 
accomplish the task. 


Environmental Factors 
There are a variety of factors, cues, and experiences within an 
individual’s environment that influence museum-going. They 
are often the last incentive required to move a contemplator 
into a preparatory or action stage. The most important of 
these, and also the hardest to control, is word of mouth. 

For example, an audience diversity project at the Des 
Moines Art Center discovered that word-of-mouth recommen- 
dations from Spanish-speaking friends and family were the 
most effective way to increase visitation by the local Hispanic 
community. This required having Spanish-speaking individu- 
als familiar with the museum willing to spread the word. One 
innovative strategy the museum used was to host field trips for 

(Please turn to “Museum Audiences,” page 61) 
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their missions as educational 
institutions, a few have gone to 
the heart of the matter: they 
opened charter schools within 
their walls. Case studies from 
Michigan, California, and Arizona 
provide a report from the field 


—and the classroom. 





The Most Public of Public Schools 


By Wendy Pittman and William S. Pretzer 


THE HENRY FORD ACADEMY OF MANUFACTURING 
Arts & Sciences is a four-year public high school academy—a 
charter school—located on the premises of Henry Ford Muse- 
um & Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich. The museum and 
Ford Motor Company are the founding partners of the acade- 
my, which is chartered by Wayne County RESA (Regional 
Educational Service Agency). The academy opened with 100 
ninth-grade students in the fall of 1997 and will graduate its 


first class in 2001, when it will have its full complement of 400 
students in grades 9 to 12. Students are selected by simple lot- 
tery from applicants in Wayne County. The faculty, all Michi- 
gan-certified teachers, have been recruited from industry and 
education. As defined by the charter, the board of directors 
includes three representatives from the museum, two from the 
corporate partner, one superintendent of a local public school 
district, and one parent of a student attending the academy. 
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The academy is the first major collaborative effort of its type 
involving a global corporation, a renowned not-for-profit cul- 
tural organization, and the public schools. 

Imagine a public school where students have immediate 
access to the resources of a great museum or science cen- 
ter. Imagine students with direct access to the skills and 
perspectives of a major corporation. Imagine a public 
school where students and teachers see and are seen by 1 
million visitors a year! Think about the students’ ability to 
actively interpret past, present, and future. How might 
such a school affect teaching and learning? What impact 
would it have on its sponsoring organizations? 

The Henry Ford Academy of Manufacturing Arts & 
Sciences is being developed with these characteristics and 
questions in mind. The goal is to provide a model that 
links public education as broadly and deeply as possible 
with the resources and activities of the larger community, 
in this case, the business world and the cultural communi- 
ty. This is a school of choice—not for everyone, simply 
one way of customizing education for students’ diverse 
needs. The vision is rooted in a commitment to public 
accountability and a belief in the power of institutional 
collaboration. 

In 1993, Gov. John Engler signed a bill allowing for the 
creation of charter schools in Michigan. Engler chose the 
steps in front of the Scotch Settlement Schoolhouse in 
Greenfield Village as the site for his educational reform bill 
ceremony, noting that he hoped for a charter school at 
Henry Ford Museum & Greenfield Village as well as at oth- 
er cultural organizations. He was, in fact, merely updating 
Henry Ford’s original vision. Ford’s indoor/outdoor muse- 
um was dedicated in 1929 and the Greenfield Village 
School opened in that same year. At its height, just before 
World War II, the school enrolled more than 400 students 
in grades 1 to 12. The organization operated as an indepen- 
dent school as well as a museum for the visiting public until 
the school closed in 1969. 

In fact, the museum leadership had focused increasing 
attention and resources on an expanded educational mis- 
sion before the governor’s comments. Former Museum 
President Harold K. Skramstad, Jr., initiated a thorough 
review of the museum’s mission in 1992, which resulted in 
the board of trustees’ adoption of this mission statement: 

Henry Ford Museum & Greenfield Village provides 

unique educational experiences based on authentic 

objects, stories and lives from America’s traditions of 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and innovation. Our pur- 





Wendy Pittman is president, Henry Ford Academy of 
Manufacturing Arts & Sciences, and William S. Pretzer 1s 
senior leader for educational strategy, Henry Ford Museum 
& Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich. 
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Opposite and above: Students at the Henry Ford Academy of Manufacturing Arts & 
Sciences, a public high school on the grounds of the Henry Ford Museum. 


pose is to inspire people to learn from these tradi- 

tions to help shape a better future. 

Once the governor made his announcement, the muse- 
um was deluged with offers to start charter schools on the 
museum’s grounds. Local teachers, parent organizations, 
and New York’s for-profit Edison Project made serious pro- 
posals. A charter school, however, was but one of several 
vehicles considered by museum staff. In February 1995, 
Steve Hamp, then director of educational programs (now 
the museum’s president), invited two local educational lead- 
ers to explore mutual concerns and opportunities: Mike 
Flanagan, superintendent of Wayne County RESA (Region- 
al Educational Service Agency), and Renee Lerche, then 
director of strategy process and planning for Ford Motor 
Company. Both had reputations as innovative educators. 

Hamp, Flanagan, and Lerche were convinced that prob- 
lems in the public schools demanded solutions developed 
in conjunction with other social sectors. They were 
intrigued by the possibilities of a collaboration among the 
public, not-for-profit, and corporate sectors. They decided 
to explore the potential of a charter school. 

Thus began a 14-month feasibility and preliminary 
planning process. Initial conversations brought together a 
number of possible participants including local community 
colleges and universities, educational consultants, business- 
es, and community groups. Discussions focused largely on 
the issues of vision and mission, but governance structures, 
curriculum, faculty, and facilities all received attention. 
Using a grant from the Ford Motor Company Fund, the 
project contracted for planning consultants from the Col- 
lege of Education at Michigan State University. 

The group hammered out approaches to fundamental 
issues. Every decision involving governance and legal over- 
sight, location, and philosophy was investigated, debated, 
and understood to be full of implications and conse- 


quences: 
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eThe museum and motor 
company would be the 
founding partners and would 
be formally represented on 
the school’s board of direc- 
tors along with a superinten- 
dent of a local public school 
district and a parent. 

e Wayne County RESA would 
charter the school and pro- 
vide legal oversight, thus per- 
mitting student applications 
from the entire county. 

e The school would be a four- 
year high school committed 
to an intensive use of innova- 
tive instructional technologies 
and employing the theme of 
manufacturing as a lens 
through which to develop an 
interdisciplinary curriculum 
that would meet state and 
national academic standards. 

¢e The school had to model 
innovative approaches to 
teaching and learning; aspects 
of the school would have to be replicable elsewhere; if the 
school’s approach and program were only successful for 
100 students a year, it was not worth the effort. 

¢ Facilities would be developed on the grounds of the 
museum using start-up money committed by the Ford 
Motor Company Fund. 

e The school, to open in 1997 and graduate its first class in 
2001, would be named the Henry Ford Academy of Man- 
ufacturing Arts & Sciences. 

In April 1996, Gov. Engler joined Ford Chairman Alex 
Trotman and William Clay Ford, Jr., chairman of the 
museum’s board of trustees, to make the public announce- 
ment. That left 15 months to make all the arrangements— 
facilities, staff, curriculum, students, just to name the most 
obvious—for the first day of school. 

A steering committee composed of senior leaders of the 
sponsoring partners oversaw the work of staff teams devot- 
ed to facilities; curriculum; student activities; community 
information; student application process; faculty and 
staffing; instructional technology; organization and gover- 
nance; transportation; funding; and professional develop- 
ment. Corporate, museum, university, and public school 
staff participated on all teams, contributing experience, 
expertise, and judgment. Each team faced its own chal- 
lenges and struggles. For example, existing school boards 





The academy’s classrooms are within full view of the museum’s 
public areas. 


generally approve new institu- 
tions, but in this instance, the 
board structure had to be 
defined before the school 
could begin operations. 

Steven Bingler, president of 
Concordia Architects of New 
Orleans, was named the acade- 
my’s principal architect. Bin- 
gler’s 


design process 


emphasizes participant 
involvement, linking the built 
environment with the curricu- 
lum and incorporating exist- 
ing resources as much as 
possible. He devised a master 
plan for campus development. 
Building on the museum’s 
existing facilities—a cafeteria, 
rest rooms, auditorium, 
pool—allowed planners to 
envision a 400-student high 
school for a fraction of the 
typical cost. 

The goal was to integrate 
the school and museum envi- 
ronment as much as possible, but provide as much separa- 
tion and security as necessary. Using a storefront 
glass-with-aluminum-grid system, the offices and class- 
rooms are visually accessible to museum visitors but sound 
separation and fire-code issues are satisfied. Located in the 
main exhibit area of the museum, the academy’s offices 
and ninth-grade learning studios are within full view of 
hundreds of thousands of visitors a year. 

The rest of the school is located in Greenfield Village. 
The farms, fields, and historic structures of the village will 
again be the focal point for formal education. Non-historic 
structures such as an old restaurant and arcade are being 
converted into learning studios, project rooms, staff offices, 
and a cafeteria. Eventually, some historic structures, such as 
Thomas A. Edison’s Fort Myers, Fla., laboratory, will be 
converted for use by the academy students as well as muse- 
um visitors and summer camp participants. 

Learning Designs, Inc., a curriculum development firm 
in Auburn Hills, Mich., was contracted to initiate the cur- 
riculum development process. This firm conducted an 
assessment of national and state curriculum standards, 
including standards for advanced manufacturing educa- 
tion; held workshops with university and public school 
educators on innovative curriculum approaches; and inter- 
viewed business and industry representatives on skills 
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needed for the global economy. The resulting curriculum 
framework, and several manufacturing projects that help 
students see real-world applications for their discipline- 
based studies, are refined and developed into actual lesson 


plans by the teaching staff. 


Due to Michigan’s charter school law, creating the stu- 
dent body was simple enough. The law stipulates that eligi- 


Horror stories from public schools have 
given public education a nefarious rep- 
utation, deserved or not, for inflexibili- 
ty, fiscal mismanagement, and an 
inability to teach, engage, or even 
control their students. Critics of the 
traditional public school system con- 
tend that school districts hold a public 
educational monopoly, leaving dissat- 
_ isfied students, teachers, and parents 
with no options. Educational reform 
has become a catch-phrase of the 
1990s, sparking interest in a variety of 
alternative teaching methods. New 
techniques range from drug supple- 
ments that chemically focus concentra- 
tion to custom-tailored curricula for 
specific learning styles. Prominent 
_ among the reform efforts is the charter 
school, which has struggled to estab- 
lish itself as a viable alternative to tra- 
ditional public schooling. 

Since 1991, the year the nation’s 
first state charter law was passed in 
Minnesota, the number of states with 
approved and operating charter schools 
has risen to 24, including the District 
of Columbia, with nearly 800 function- 
ing schools (as of May 1998). The late 
Al Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers from 1974- 
1997, coined the term “charter 
schools” for their defining characteris- 
tic—a legislatively authorized charter 
that grants new or transitional schools 
a degree of autonomy in return for the 
school’s accountability and, it is 
hoped, improved performance. Charter 
schools are funded the same way as 
public schools—from the state or local 
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bility for charter schools is limited only by the geographic 
area served and the student’s grade level. By virtue of a 
charter from the Wayne County RESA, students from 
Wayne County were eligible to apply. The county is home 


to Detroit and 33 adjacent school districts of widely dis- 


The Charter School Debate 


education budget, which comes from 
the taxpayer. Though each state has its 
own specific laws, charter schools in 
general are free from most state educa- 
tional regulations and restrictions. 
Regulations that still apply include 
non-sectarianism; civil rights, health, 
safety, and public disclosure laws: no 
tuition; and, in most cases, no admis- 
sion requirements. Because they are on 
average significantly smaller than pub- 
lic schools, charter schools claim they 
can more effectively cater to their stu- 
dents’ individual needs and abilities. 
For a school to receive a charter, 
the group organizing the school (such 
as a community, university or college, 
or for-profit entity) must propose its 
mission and goals, administrative and 
financial plan, a solid curriculum, and a 
method by which to assess its 
progress. The proposal is considered by 
a charter-granting body, which varies 
from state to state, but can include the 
state's board of education, school dis- 
tricts, or school boards. Some states 
are more supportive of charter schools 
than others and, in the more cautious 
states and cities, a charter proposition 
may encounter vehement opposition. 
Much of the opposition stems from 
fears that a charter school will absorb 
the high academic achievers from tra- 
ditional public schools, lowering the 
public school’s academic performance; 
that charter schools will erode the pub- 
lic school system's financial base; that 
charter schools will go unchecked, pro- 
viding inadequate education; or that 
they will not offer services to a socio- 


parate socio-economic and demographic characteristics. 
All students in the eighth grade during the 1996-97 


economically diverse student body. 


Proponents of the charter school move- 
ment cite the accountability clause of 
charter legislation. They point out that 
in most states charter schools have an 
allotted time to reach their goals (usu- 
ally three to five years), after which 
the school is assessed and may be 
closed if it has failed to demonstrate 


success; the existence of the school 


depends on its accountability. 


Yet, there is much controversy over 


how a charter school’s performance can 
be gauged. Some believe that stan- 
dardized tests are straightforward, 
easy-to-interpret methods of assess- 
ment. But charter school advocates 
contend that it is unfair to judge tradi- 
tional public schools and charter 
schools by the same criteria because 
charter schools do not teach standard- 
ized curricula. In addition, traditional 
public schools that fail to meet mini- 
mum performance levels continue to 
function, whereas a failing charter 
school would lose its charter, 
Aside from those conducted by 
private institutions, such as the Hud- 
son Institute, few in-depth studies 
have been completed. The Department 
of Education’s two-year survey, com- 
pleted in 1997, proved inconclusive, 
but it is currently conducting a four- 
year survey, due in 1999, which 
promises more decisive results. For 
more information about starting a 
charter school, go to: www.uscharter 
schools.org.—Theodore Hudson 
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school year from the 34 districts were eligible to apply to 
the academy. In fact, 616 of the more than 10,000 eligible 
students did apply. From these, 100 would be randomly 
selected in a computerized lottery process conducted by an 
independent accounting firm. They would become the 
Henry Ford Academy Class of 2001. Of the 616, 110 were 
invited to attend the orientation meeting, with numbers 
101 through 125 placed on the waiting list. 

More challenging for the school, and more critical to its 
very spirit and mission, was ensuring that the student body 
would be representative of the communities of Wayne 
County. An extensive community and family information 
system was established. Advertisements were placed in 
major metropolitan newspapers, suburban weekly publica- 
tions, and Michigan’s major African-American newspaper. 
Radio advertisements also ran on a variety of stations with 
very disparate demographic profiles. The museum, Ford 
Motor Company, and Focus: HOPE, a well-known com- 
munity organization in Detroit, included information 
about the academy in their widely distributed publications. 
Materials were distributed to all school districts in the 
county and to the parochial schools. Groups representing 
ethnic communities, particularly the African-American, 
Hispanic, and Middle Eastern communities, were invited 


to an informal dinner at the museum and encouraged to 
distribute information. Finally, a series of seven communi- 
ty meetings were held in different locations throughout the 
county, from the inner city to the suburbs. 

The result was truly gratifying: a diverse population of 
applicants, representing families from all over the county 
and almost equally divided between girls and boys. The lot- 
tery draw resulted in exactly 50 boys and 50 girls being 
selected in the first 100. These students came from Detroit 
and 18 separate suburban communities; 69 came from 
public schools and 31 from non-public schools. Fifty-five 
were African American and 35 Caucasian with the rest 
divided among three or four more ethnic backgrounds. 
Approximately one-fourth of the students qualified for the 
federal free or reduced-cost lunch program. Their previous 
educational backgrounds ranged from privileged and high 
achieving to less-than-adequate and scoring well below 
grade level. This past March, a similar process was followed 
that resulted in over 520 applications and an equally 
diverse entering class of ninth graders. 


Well before this student profile was known, the plan- 
ning staff recognized that these pioneering students would 
face serious transitional issues, beyond those that affect any 
child moving from middle or junior high to high school. 
These students were moving to a school that did not yet 
even exist. They were going, for the most part, on their 
own, without their neighbors, friends, or former class- 
mates. They were not going to a traditional school; they 
would be attending classes in a museum. And they were 
going to a school that proclaimed that it would be unlike 
schools they had previously attended. 

The staff planned an orientation week that focused on 
important aspects of student life. This consisted of activities 
that helped students and staff to get acquainted, discus- 
sions about diversity and respect, introductions to key Ford 
Motor Company and museum participants, tours of public 
and behind-the-scenes areas of the museum, and training 
in public speaking and press relations. The staff recognized 
that going to a school in a veritable “fish bowl” required 
that students be prepared to handle public interaction 
gracefully and effectively. 

These activities all contributed to the students’ recogni- 
tion of the five key developmental areas defined for acade- 
my students. These areas include communication, thinking 





and learning, personal management, and technology, as 


well as academic content. Academy faculty not only teach 
their academic subjects, but they are also models for the 
other areas of student growth. Drawing on discussions 
within the business as well as the educational community, 
planners focused on these five developmental areas as 
essential to each student’s future success. Regardless of 
individual hopes and ambitions, the future demands that 
individuals: 

¢ know how to communicate thoughts and information 
effectively in the diverse, global society, 

¢ know how to employ the appropriate technology with the 
appropriate care for the appropriate ends, 

e know how to conduct themselves respectfully and 
responsibly, and to work in a variety of environments 
with people different from themselves, and 

e are aware of their thinking processes and recognize meth- 
ods of improving their ability to master new concepts, 
skills, and attitudes. 

Recognizing these issues is no innovation. What is innova- 
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tive is making them elements of the school day along with 
math, science, social studies, and language arts and creat- 
ing developmental opportunities and rubrics for assessing 
student growth and achievement. Academy staff and their 
partners are working to make goals and standards in these 
areas as demonstrable as those of the academic disciplines. 

Parents play a big part in the process of standard-setting 
as well. Parents helped define the dress code and the stu- 
dent code of conduct. Parents have raised funds, distrib- 
uted the school’s newsletter, sponsored social events, and 
worked with staff to bring together content experts and 
students. Plans are underway to connect parents to the 
school via the Internet. 

Of course, conceptualization, planning, and orientation 
are essential, but, as we say in the Motor City, “the proof 
comes when the rubber meets the road.” Launching any 
new enterprise is fraught with challenge and success is 
commonly defined in degrees. So let’s start by noting that 
the first semester daily attendance rate for this school aver- 
aged 96 percent, and that included students who had to 
ride public transportation for up to two hours each way to 
attend class. Retention rate between the first and second 
years is expected to be better than 90 percent. This is a high 
school that students want to attend. 

It is a school where the teachers are encouraged to 
develop lesson plans that draw on the resources of the 
World Wide Web, the museum, and Ford Motor Compa- 
ny, as well as more traditional sources. Textbooks are 
found alongside laptop computers. Company employees 
have served as “academic coaches” and project experts. 
The boys’ basketball team used a nearby junior high school 
gym and school dances were held in the museum’s ball- 
room. The museum’s employee cafeteria is now also the 
school’s cafeteria. Many employees, who looked forward to 
a moment of quiet in the private cafeteria, were concerned 
about having 100 ninth-graders eating there. However, 
schedules were devised so that there were no more than 35 
students in the cafeteria at one time, and the academy had a 
staff member moniter the students while they were dining. 
Field trips included a play at Wayne State University and a 
visit to the Ford automotive design center. Student activi- 
ties range from publishing a newspaper to a laptop com- 
puter club as well as student government, sports, and social 
events. 

Students use museum artifacts and exhibitions for 
analysis, inspiration, and association. For example, stu- 
dents in math class used the museum structure itself as a 
resource, making estimates and calculations of geometri- 
cally symmetrical window, wall, and ceiling areas as well as 
irregular exhibit spaces. Clear plastic covers on light switch- 
es and security boxes provide opportunities for science and 
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Science lessons about polymers begin in front of the museum’s exhibition of 
plastic goods. 





technology lessons. Emphasizing the “muse” in “museum,” 
students in the language arts class found a spot in the 
museum and recorded their impressions of the environ- 
ment, once in prose and once in poetry. Students produced 
brass candlesticks using early 20th-century machine tools 
and calculated tool speeds, feed rates, and mechanical 
advantage in the historic Greenfield Village machine shop 
as part of their study of physics. A discussion in civics 
began in front of the chair Abraham Lincoln was sitting in 
that fateful night at Ford’s Theater. 

In part, our experiment is to see how the direct, authen- 
tic world of the museum and the interactive, virtual world 
of electronic media complement one another in education. 
This first year of museum use was exploratory in nature. 
There was no effort to impose a “museum learning” philos- 
ophy on the teachers and students. Rather, each teacher was 
encouraged to find ways to incorporate resources at hand 
into their lesson plans. With more time for preparation in 
this and succeeding years, academy staff will work closely 
with museum staff—“museum subject-matter experts”—to 
prepare activities that more extensively exploit museum 
opportunities. Parallel discussions occur with Ford Motor 
Company staff in the effort to connect needs with opportu- 
nities. Similarly, this first year has been an experiment in the 
use of computers, Internet-based communications, and the 
World Wide Web. Next year, those resources will be more 
intensively employed in daily activities. 

It is clear that teaching and learning does not happen 
just in school; nor does it happen just between 7:30 a.m. 
and 3 p.m.; nor does it involve only 5- to 18-year-olds and 
a smaller percentage of 18- to 22-year-olds. New kinds of 
educational experiences are needed to prepare adolescents 
for a world where one is constantly learning and applying 
new knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Not allowing school 
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Learning by Doing: Comments from the Founders of the Henry Ford Academy. . . . 


STEVEN K. HAMP 
President, Henry Ford Museum & 
Greenfield Village 


Why, I have been asked, should Henry 
Ford Museum & Greenfield Village take 
on an effort as complex, costly, and 
long-term as a public school academy? 

. . . Henry Ford created this museum 
as one of the many educational endeav- 
ors that he supported over the years. It 
embodies Ford’s educational philosophy 
that students are best served by “learn- 
ing by doing” in direct contact with pn- 
mary sources and by connecting 
America’s traditions of ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and innovation to con- 
temporary, real-world issues. I love the 
idea that this innovative school is root- 
ed in the original educational mission of 
this museum. ... 

The museum's educational approach 
and mission emphasize a wide spectrum 
of programmatic elements from mass 
programming to ever more highly medi- 
ated and participatory activities. These 
range from traditional class field trips 
through school partnerships to individu- 
alized mentoring programs to, most 
recently and intensively, an in-house 
school. Learning from the academy will 
make us a better museum. 

Today, as in Henry Ford’s day, we 
believe that a strict reliance on verbal 
and mathematical learning styles is not 
the best approach for many students. 
We know that many students find muse- 
um-based resources and experiences 
highly motivating and effective learning 
tools. The academy is one place where 
these ideas can be tried, evaluated, and 
refined over the long-term.... 

Even with all of this, we ask our- 
selves if we are doing enough. Are we 
producing enough of social value to 
merit the support we need from society? 
How do we push through from being an 
“enhancement” to education to provid- 


ing essential educational value? We 
believe the academy is one way of 
developing and demonstrating the fun- 
damental educational contribution that 
can come from the cultural community. 

Henry Ford said, “Education is not 
preparation for life, it is a part of life— 
a continuous part.” Our mission is to 
embody this in the daily life of this 
museum and in its educational activities 
for people of all ages. 


MIKE FLANAGAN 
County Superintendent, Wayne RESA 


A favorite quote of mine reads, “If you 
always do what you have always done, 
you will always get what you have 
always gotten.” There’s an important 
message in those words for those of us 
in education; we cannot continue to do 
things the way we have always done 
them—putting students in 900-square- 
foot boxes day after day, force-feeding 
math and history to them—if we expect 
to raise achievement among all students. 

. .. L am convinced the Henry Ford 
Academy is already serving as a national 
role model for education reform. In the 
year that the academy has been in oper- 
ation, we are already hearing that it is 
having a positive impact on the tradi- 
tional public schools in the area. One 
local superintendent commented to me 
that he can tell the academy has put 
pressure on his principals and teachers 
to examine and improve their programs. 

. . . Good charter programs, such as 
the Henry Ford Academy, can provide a 
means for public education to adapt to 
the changing needs of society and the 
growing desire of parents for choice, 
while building on the strengths of our 
existing system. They are public schools 
with public oversight, and public over- 
sight of education is critical to our 
democracy. I fear that if we do not open 
public education—and our minds—to 


some innovations such as charters, we 
put the entire system in jeopardy. 


RENEE LERCHE 
Director of Workforce Development, 
Ford Motor Company 


Our involvement in the academy is 
linked to a view of education reform as 
a key work force development issue for 
the company. In today’s intensely com- 
petitive global economy, a highly skilled 
work force is critical to our survival and 
continued success. In a knowledge 
economy, where capital is mobile and 
advances in technology are quickly 
replicated, human capital is the key to a 
company’s competitive advantage. The 
education system is our supplier in this 
area, and we have a vested interest in 
its health and well-being. Investing in 
dynamic new models of reform like the 
Henry Ford Academy is therefore not a 
peripheral issue, but instead a critical 
activity that lies at the core of our mis- 
sion and strategy. 

Ultimately, though, it is an issue of 
good corporate citizenship. As a mem- 
ber of the community, we have an 
obligation to do our part to work to 
address critical issues facing the com- 
munity, and few issues are as important 
as the quality of the educational oppor- 
tunities we provide for our children. At 
Ford, this commitment to education is 
not just a slogan—it is a part of our 
history. Throughout his lifetime, Henry 
Ford had a deep interest in education, 
founding a number of K-12 schools and 
other educational institutions. These 
schools linked the academic knowledge 
that a student learned in the classroom 
with what he or she might later do in 
the workplace. In sponsoring Henry Ford 
Academy, the company continues to 
expand on its rich legacy of supporting 
public education. 
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to be separate from the rest of life—to connect culture, 
politics, business, family, and public life with education— 
is a challenge for us all. 

The Henry Ford Academy of Manufacturing Arts & Sci- 
ences faces that challenge every day. It draws on its part- 


ners for opportunity and inspiration. Its partners—muse- 
um, corporation, public schools, and higher education— 
are strengthened and inspired by their partnership with 
each other and with the academy. 





THE MUSEUM SCHOOL: A 
Educating T 


By Gwen Fowler 


FOR SAN DIEGO’S CHILDREN’S MUSEUM/MUSEO DE 
los Nifios, the inspiration for a museum school came from 
Executive Director Robert Sain’s experience in Chicago. 
There he had worked with Michael Spock and a group of 
museum professionals to develop a new kind of public 
school that would use the collections, exhibitions, pro- 
grams, and facilities of Chicago’s leading museums. 

That was in the spring of 1992. In August of that year, 
Sain was recruited by the board of the then-named and 
newly homeless Children’s Museum of San Diego. His first 
priority was to find a new location for the museum, which 
had been evicted (due to an upcoming renovation) from its 
former retail mall facility. Sain first secured a strategic 
downtown site. He then expanded the museum’s vision to 
embrace the notion of the nation’s first kids’ block—an 
innovative mix of cultural, social, and health service orga- 
nizations and businesses that would serve the children and 
families of the greater San Diego region. The idea of a 
museum school developed as a natural extension of the 
museum’s new mission, philosophy, and direction—to 
provide arts-based learning experiences to adults and 
children. 

Sain’s idea for a school gained enthusiastic support from 
the museum’s board and staff. In late 1994, Barbara Brod- 
erick, the museum’s then director of development, wrote a 
proposal to the San Diego City Schools’ Board of Educa- 
tion requesting that a charter be granted to create the 
Museum School, a school that would “use the exhibitions, 
programs, facilities, and relationships of the Children’s 
Museum of San Diego and other San Diego cultural insti- 
tutions to... teach basic, meaningful life skills to the ordi- 
nary child.” It would serve 80 children in grades 3 to 6; 
include regular visits to area museums; utilize the services 
of museum curatorial, education, and administrative staff 


Gwen Fowler is marketing director, Children’s Museum/ 
Museo de los Nifios, San Diego. 
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on research projects, curriculum design, and evaluation; 
provide apprenticeships for students with museum staff 
(curators and exhibition designers); afford behind-the- 
scenes museum experiences not available to children in 
other public or private schools; and offer the opportunity 
for collaborative work, for both students and teachers, with 
the artists, designers, architects, scientists, writers, and 


business people associated with the museum. 





A visitor to “Memory Masa,” an exhibition designed by young students at the 
Children’s Museum/Museum de los Nifos. 


The San Diego City Schools’ Board of Education 
approved the proposed charter in February 1995. The pro- 
posal was then forwarded to the California State Board of 
Education. In May 1995, only six months after the original 
proposal had been submitted to the local school district, 
the Museum School became the 81st charter granted by the 
state of California. It was also one of the first school char- 
ters granted to a U.S. museum. 

News of the museum’s charter school was released to 
the public. Soon, parents who wanted to register their chil- 
dren (some of whom were not yet born) began calling the 
museum. Sain and the entire staff celebrated the victory 
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and the school’s popularity. But then members of the com- 
munity, who knew of the museum’s day-to-day financial 
demands, began to challenge the practicality of opening a 
school. According to Sain, they argued “Wait a minute! 
Your front door is broken and you’re trying to start a 
school? You don’t have e-mail, and you're trying to start a 
school? You don’t even have one red cent of endowment, 
and youre trying to start a school?” His reply to every chal- 
lenge was, “That’s right!” The Museum School was not 
merely “a nifty or noble pursuit for the museum,” says Sain. 





“Memory Masa,” a fantasy kitchen covered with a painted canvas, was designed to 
evoke thoughts of home and childhood. 
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“It was a strategic interest of the future of the institution.” 
His hope was that the school would strengthen the institu- 
tion’s position in the community and with area schools by 
demonstrating the museum’s value as a resource for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Despite the broken front door and lack of e-mail, the 
Children’s Museum/Museo de los Nifios was (and contin- 
ues to be) supported by increasing numbers of adults and 
children. The strategic solution, then, became to expand the 
museum’s reach into the community and into the realm of 
education funding. As Sain says, “Our interest was really 
not in the politics of a charter school... . Our interest was 
in how to apply the resources of museums. In our case... a 
charter was the only way to do it.” 

In retrospect, a charter was only one of the ways to do it. 
During the 1997/1998 school year, the museum launched 
Art Lab, an education initiative developed in cooperation 
with the San Diego City Schools. Designed by an executive 
committee that included Kay Wagner, a museum board 
member and director of visual and performing arts for the 
San Diego City Schools, Art Lab was developed to promote 


the museum’s mission of “learning through the arts” and to 
demonstrate the link between learning, relationships, and 
creativity and their effect on student achievement. It also 
became a way to test the efficacy of using the exhibitions 
and artists associated with the museum to teach basic skills 
to elementary school children, the premise of the Museum 
School. One lead artist was selected for Art Lab, and two 
more worked with children in a classroom at Walker Ele- 
mentary, a local public school whose student population 
most closely represented San Diego’s demographic profile. 

Walker’s principal, Rich Cansdale, enthusiastically 
backed the new venture. But many teachers were reluctant to 
try Art Lab, feeling that their work loads were already too 
heavy. Cansdale and Wagner persuaded the teachers that Art 
Lab, instead of adding more work, would help them find 
new ways to approach their curriculum requirements. 
Artists contributed to Walker Elementary’s curriculum, not 
as adjunct performers, but as integral partners in the teach- 
ing of the basic material. An exhibition and the accompany- 
ing activities developed by museum staff became the basis 
for the Art Lab’s work with the Walker students. In fall 1997, 
the museum presented “Memories of Childhood,” an exhi- 
bition organized by the Steinbaum-Krauss Gallery in New 
York. Students, teachers, and artists made field trips to the 
museum to view the show and, after several months’ work in 
math, language, writing, and social science, the students 
designed and built an exhibition of their own called “Memo- 
ry Masa.” (The title, chosen by the students, may be loosely 
interpreted as “mass or group memory.”) This was a colorful 
womb-like kitchen constructed from a metal frame and cov- 
ered with a canvas skin painted with words and symbols 
drawn by the students. Inside, the students installed unique 
appliances, including a velvet refrigerator and a sloping 
counter (designed for people of various heights). They also 
incorporated sensory and visual cues—such as fragrant pot- 
ted herbs, family photographs, and recipes—to stimulate 
visitors’ thoughts of home. Throughout the exhibition, visi- 
tors were encouraged to explore a variety of issues relating to 
their memories of home and childhood—a charge similar to 
that given to the artists commissioned to create works for 
“Memories of Childhood.” 

At the end of the school year, the teachers at Walker Ele- 
mentary, pleased with their students’ performance, elected 
to continue the program in the 1998/1999 school year, and 
to incorporate Art Lab’s teaching methods throughout the 
school. As a result of the continued success at Walker, the 
museum will make the Art Lab program available to more 
schools in San Diego. Sain’s hope is that Art Lab methods 
can be applied in schools throughout the region. 

The school’s request to continue Art Lab, coupled with 
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recognition from the California State Board of Education, 
which presented Walker Elementary with a California Dis- 
tinguished Schools award for its work with the museum, 
were strong indicators that the Museum School would 
work for both students and teachers. The next step was to 
push for funding the school. 

Sain knew that the museum would not be able to raise 
funds for the school without assistance. He hired as a con- 
sultant a long-time colleague from his early days in Min- 
neapolis, Wayne Jennings, an educator and proponent of 
school reform. Jennings had started and successfully oper- 
ated several schools, one of which had won the Pacesetter 
Award from the U.S. Office of Education for being educa- 
tionally exceptional, cost effective, and worthy of replica- 
tion. 

Jennings’ first task was to obtain a planning grant from 
the California State Board of Education. He then set about 
creating a business plan and a budget. He developed poli- 
cies, procedures, benefit packages, job descriptions, and a 
multitude of other essentials. He also helped to find, inter- 
view, and hire Carl Hermanns, the Museum School’s new 
director. 

Sain had discovered early on that as a charter school the 
Museum School would be eligible for a scant $2,200 per stu- 
dent from San Diego City Schools. Jennings knew from 
experience that per-child allotments could fluctuate 
depending on class sizes and ages of students. He also knew 
that the formula amount that the school district offered 



































would not cover the day-to-day operations of the school. 
He researched San Diego City Schools’ funding parameters 
and was able to secure more per-child funding by proposing 
that the Museum School open with 30 children in grades 3 
and 4 (rather than 80 children in grades 3 through 6). 

As a result of Jennings’s efforts, the per-student allot- 
ment from San Diego City Schools to the Museum School 
increased from $2,200 to $5,700. That $3,500 difference per 
child has allowed the Museum School to open in Septem- 
ber 1998 with 30 third- and fourth-grade students. It has 
allowed the Museum School to launch its model program 
of using the exhibitions, programs, and resources of the 
Children’s Museum/Museo de los Nifios and other San 
Diego museums to teach children basic skills. It will allow 
the children who attend the Museum School and visit the 
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museum regularly to give invaluable feedback to the exhi- 
bitions department and artists so that they can become bet- 
ter at what they do. 

The Museum School is located in a facility adjacent to 
the museum. Airy, open, and colorful, the school echoes the 
spacious interior of the museum’s 30,000-square-foot struc- 
ture. Its flexible floor plan is designed both for direct 
instruction (an entire class) and for cooperative learning 
groups—comprised of three to five kids—led by Hermanns 
or Sabrina Buselt-Carlon, a teacher recruited from Walker 
Elementary and the Museum School’s only other employee. 
During the first year, Hermanns and Buselt-Carlon will 
incorporate into the curriculum “Design Worlds—Disefio 
Mundos,” the museum’s largest exhibition to date and the 
most comprehensive exhibition about design in the country 
created specifically for children. Funded by a $460,000 grant 
from the Maxwell H. Gluck Foundation, “Design Worlds— 
Disefio Mundos” is intended to empower children with the 
language and tools necessary to explore the everyday world 
through the disciplines of graphic, industrial, fashion, and 
environmental design. The exhibition will open in four 
phases, starting in late 1998 or early 1999. 

Based on the creative activities that will be developed for 
“Design Worlds—Disefio Mundos,” one of the first pro- 
jects on the agenda for Museum School students, according 


to school director Hermanns, is to design and build desks 
that the students will use throughout the school year. The 
desk project is one example of the school’s approach to 


teaching that initially attracted parents and children to the 
school. It will employ basic design principles intended to 
enhance the students’ math and motor skills. At the same 
time, the students’ classroom work will inform the muse- 
um staff and the curators of “Design Worlds—Disenio 
Mundos” (Jonathan Ive, vice president of design at Apple 
Computer, fashion designer Zandra Rhodes, graphic 
designer Ivan Chermayeff, architect Adéle Naudé Santos, 
associate editor of Wired magazine Mark Frauenfelder, and 
artist Alan Kaprow) during the final months of planning 
and building the exhibition. 

From the start, the idea for the charter school developed 
as a way to use the museum’s resources to the fullest. The 
Museum School, Art Lab, and “Design Worlds” are hap- 


pening at the same time because the museum was able “to 
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demonstrate impact on multiple levels and a smarter use of 
dollars,” says Sain. “‘Design Worlds’ will fill 100 percent of 
the museum for one year. So the major exhibition in the 
museum will serve the public. The major exhibition will 





PARTNERS in the Arts 


By Karen Butterfield 


A CHARTER PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL EMPHASIZING 
the visual and performing arts, Flagstaff Arts and Leader- 
ship Academy (FALA) is located on the research grounds of 
the Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, on pine-forest- 
ed land, with the majestic San Francisco peaks serving as a 
natural backdrop. The Museum of Northern Arizona 
(MNA) collects and displays objects relating to Native 
American art and history, natural science, and contempo- 
rary art. Where appropriate, its art and science exhibitions 
are integrated into FALA’s curriculum. School lessons are 
centered within six 28-by-60-foot modular classrooms, but 
the museum shares its entire 400-acre campus with FALA’s 
students and faculty. Thus a visitor to FALA might 
encounter: 

¢ high school students giving dance, dramatic, and musical 
performances in the museum’s lecture hall, or exhibiting 
their artwork in the museum’s galleries, 

* teachers and administrators working with the entire 
museum staff to plan the academy’s integrative lessons, 

e Earth science students and their teacher learning from the 
museum’s paleontologist as they examine fossils from 
MNA’s collection, 

* art students sitting in a gallery featuring works by a Navajo 
artist listening as the artist explains how he incorporates 
color, texture, poetry, and cultural values into his art. 

Inspired by his words, the students return to their class- 

room to begin sketching their own ideas. 

This fall, the school will serve 145 students in grades 9 to 
12. After two successful years of operation, FALA continues 
to strengthen its rigorous academic/arts programs with its 
museum partner. The Arizona and U.S. Departments of 
Education have cited this partnership as a model of excel- 
lence. In addition, other museums across the country are 
looking at FALA as a model for their own charter schools. 

My interest in the Arizona charter school movement 
began in 1994, when 50 charter schools opened their doors 





Karen Butterfield, Ed.D., is executive director, Flagstaff Arts 
and Leadership Academy, Flagstaff, Ariz. 





become Art Lab’s foundation. And the major exhibition will 
form part of the basis of the Museum School’s curriculum.” 
It is a terrific synergy that is, as Sain says, “an unbeatable 


combination.” 


throughout the state. After 20 years of public school arts 
teaching and administrative experience, I wanted to start a 
charter school because I believe that a curriculum empha- 
sizing the arts strengthens the whole child and develops 
analytical thinking skills. I investigated several arts-based 
schools, asked a lot of questions, and started writing a char- 
ter. In Arizona, one can apply for a charter through the 
local school district (which rejected my application), the 
state charter board, or the state board of education (which 
accepted my proposal). The lengthy and time-consuming 
application process requires a complete description of the 
school’s curriculum, an assessment model to measure stu- 
dent achievement, a detailed plan of the site and the class- 
rooms, a financial plan for the first three years of operation, 
the structure of the board and how it will operate, and a 
parental involvement plan. The school answers directly to 
its sponsor—in FALA’s case, the state board of education— 
regarding such issues as finances, annual student assess- 
ment, and attendance. As the writer and legal signer of the 
charter, I was responsible for all of the above. 

FALA’s charter was granted in January 1996, but I did 
not yet have a site for the school. My husband and I looked 
at a 10,000-square-foot facility in a shopping center, not the 
ideal environment for a high school setting. We also consid- 
ered finding financial investors to purchase property and 
then leasing modular classrooms. By Feb. 1, our options 
were running out: If we did not find a workable site for the 
school soon, I would have to postpone the charter school 
for another year. 

The partnership with the Museum of Northern Arizona 
began with a phone call to Kathy Chase, the spouse of an 
MNA board member whom I had known for more than 20 
years. The day after the charter was approved, I called Kathy 
and asked whether the MNA could host the school, sharing 
the school’s modular buildings for summer outreach pro- 
grams and more. 

Less than a week later, Michael Fox, MNA’s director 
called and said he would hear my proposal. The rest, as they 
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say, is history. Mike believed that hosting a school like 
FALA on museum grounds would strengthen MNA’s pro- 
grams for youth. He envisioned getting suggestions from 
high school students about how to design museums as 
intergenerational campuses that would better serve all 
youth. We both saw the school as an exciting venture that 
could counter the traditional paradigms of how museums 
and public schools serve the public. In addition, MNA’s co- 
founder, Mary Russell Ferrell Colton, has been acknowl- 
edged as northern Arizona’s first art educator. She was a 
painter who developed arts-based programs for local chil- 
dren and worked with Native American artisans in the 
development of their work. 

Two weeks after that initial meeting, the proposal to 
house FALA on museum grounds was approved by the 
MNA’s board of trustees. (Legally, the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona is not responsible for FALA’s operation and 
governance. That responsibility lies with me and the 
school’s board, which includes MNA’s vice president of 
museum services, Roger Clark). 

We had no time to waste. Leadership from the museum 
and FALA joined forces to organize the school, proposing 
the site plan to city planning and zoning officials for 
approval and preparing for state inspections. I also applied 
immediately for two state and federal “stimulus grants”— 
another bonus of Arizona’s charter law—designed to assist 
new schools with expensive first-year site costs. FALA 
received double the funds that other charter schools aver- 
aged; we believe this is because the state board of education 
viewed the school as a strong candidate for success due to 
its partnership with MNA. The $82,000 grant was spent on 
preparing the grounds for the modular buildings, utilities, 
licensing costs, safety and health costs (class A fire alarm 
systems, etc.), and more. 

Early on, Mike Fox met with the local school district 
superintendent to ensure relations would continue to be 
positive. This was a crucial step for us politically, as 10 char- 
ter schools had opened in Flagstaff in a two-year period and 
were considered “threats” to the local traditional school dis- 
trict. FALA and MNA have always viewed the partnership as 
community-based and accessible to all. After the school 
opened, I invited the superintendent and his board mem- 
bers to visit the site. FALA and MNA also obtained much 
media attention, soon becoming a local, state, and national 
model for a community partnership. Parents and commu- 
nity leaders phoned, exclaiming, “[We] wish we had 
thought of the museum [for the school] 

The development of the partnership was centered upon 


Tea 


several ground rules: 
1. At both charter school and museum, there must be clear 
communication, based upon the values of trust, honest, 
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and mutual respect, across all departments (administra- 
tion, education, security, volunteer coordination, etc.). 
Quarterly reports of FALA’s progress are presented to the 
museum’s national board of trustees. 

2.The school and museum must remain autonomous 
while at the same time collaborating to strengthen the 
vision of both organizations. FALA and MNA maintain 
separate financial structures, and each has its own set of 
policies and standards. The school is responsible for all 
public school compliance issues. 

3. Both museum and charter school must develop and 
maintain high standards of excellence. After its second 
year of operation, FALA continues to score above the 
local, state, and national norms on the Stanford 9 


FALA’s modular classrooms are located on the grounds of the Museum of 
Northern Arizona. 


achievement test. Its academic program is as strong, if 
not stronger, than its arts programs. FALA is going 
through the rigor of the accreditation process. 

4, Both organizations understand that they must be com- 
munity-based. Therefore, MNA and FALA have worked 
to maintain strong relations with the local public school 
district, arts agencies, Northern Arizona University, pro- 
fessional artists, and community and civic leaders. Our 
goal is to best serve all children, not solely those who 
elect to attend the academy. 


Learning about Museum Work 


MNA’s apprenticeship program is taught by Rachel Edel- 
stein, the museum’s manager of education programs and a 
certified teacher. This program teaches FALA students 
about all aspects of the museum—as a business, as a future 
work place, and as a service agent to the public through its 
arts, research, and science programs. Trained as junior 
docents, the students provide tours to other school-aged 
children and teens. This past spring, as part of the muse- 
um’s annual Youth Arts Celebration and the students’ final 

Please turn to “Partners,” page 68 
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Managing the Guest Curator Relationship 


By Catherine Zusy 


. » he practice of hiring contract staff to curate shows has 





= | more than a decade. These guest curators have allowed 
institutions to expand their programmatic offerings. Often, 
though, the relationships among the contract staff, the institu- 
tion, and the permanent staff have been marred by conflict 
over credit, intellectual control, and compensation. This article 
examines the phenomenon of hiring guest curators and offers 
insights—from both guest curators and museum administra- 
tors—about how to manage outside staff more effectively. 

The use of guest curators is not new. The National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., was one of the first museums in the 
country to hire guest curators, using them for their very first 
exhibition in 1941, “The Great Fire of London, 1940,” and occa- 
sionally since about 1974, with the advent of larger international 
exhibitions, such as “The Exhibition of Archaeological Finds of 
the People’s Republic of China,” “Treasure Houses of Great 
Britain,” and “Circa 1492.” According to Chief of Exhibitions 
Dodge Thompson, typically, gallery administrators decided 
upon an exhibition topic and then found a subject expert to 
curate the show. Outside curators were brought in because the 
topics were beyond the expertise of the permanent curatorial 
staff (whose expertise reflects the institution’s holdings—pri- 
marily European and American art). While the permanent staff 
does organize the vast majority of the institution’s exhibitions— 
for example, the recent “Picasso: The Early Years, 1892-1906” 
and “Thomas Moran”—two of the 14 exhibitions offered by the 
gallery last year were organized by outside scholars. 

Over the past 10 years, the hiring of guest curators has 
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been common in American art and history museums for 


become more common. More than 80 percent of the museum 
administrators who responded to a recent survey said that their 
institutions had used guest curators. It appears that the trend 
will continue, since the demand for ambitious museum pro- 
grams is only increasing; curatorial departments are regularly 
understaffed (especially as funding for the arts has become 
more competitive); and academics are eager for opportunities 
to prove themselves and gather credentials. Furthermore, guest 
curators are part of a broader trend—outsourcing in museums. 
The subject of guest curators has been of personal interest to 
me for many years. As chief curator at the New Hampshire 
Historical Society from 1991 through 1995, I worked with sev- 
eral guest curators and, since moving to Massachusetts, I have 
guest-curated shows at the Bostonian Society and the Museum 
of Our National Heritage in Lexington. I have spoken with 
dozens of museum personnel, co-organized a session for a New 
England Museum Association conference, and in February and 
September 1997 conducted two surveys on this topic. The first 
survey was of guest curators who were members of the Associa- 
tion of Independent Historians of Art (organized in 1982 to 
provide information and guidelines for independent scholars); 
11 of 30 members responded to the survey. The second was of 
art and history museum administrators; 51 of 106 administra- 
tors responded. I was eager to establish: 
®@ Who are these guest curators? 
@ Why are they hired, and how do they go about getting hired? 
@ What are they generally responsible for? 
@ What are they paid, and how do institutions establish their 
pay! 
®@ How are guest curators credited? How are the institutional 
curators credited on the same exhibitions? 
@ What problems are institutions having with guest curators 
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and why? What problems are guest curators having with 
institutions and why? 

@ What advice do institutions and guest curators have about 
working together more effectively? 

(I did not send the survey to directors of university art gal- 
leries because they often hire faculty and students—“insid- 
ers”—to curate shows and, consequently, do not face the same 
challenges as institutions that hire “outsiders.” Also, smaller 
university galleries usually lack curatorial staff. I also chose not 
to poll administrators of science and children’s museums 
because I wanted to focus on collections-oriented institutions 
with a permanent curatorial staff.) 

Guest curators come from a variety of backgrounds. Most 
are academics, but many are former institutional curators, cur- 
rent museum curators, independent curators, private scholars, 
collectors, historians, and writers. Usually they are subject 
experts, although sometimes they bring a strong general back- 
ground to the project and become subject experts in the 
process. Occasionally, they are members of a community or of 
an ethnic group to which the exhibition pertains. 

Asked “why are you working as a guest curator?” most 
members of the Association of Independent Historians of Art 
(AIHA) gave one of the following answers: because of subject 
matter expertise, because of the flexibility of the work, or 
because they had successfully guest curated shows in the past. 
Others did it because they believed the projects were impor- 
tant, to gain experience between jobs, to enhance their curator- 
ial reputations, or because they wished to avoid the burdens of 
museum administration. A few have made careers out of guest 
curating, supplementing their income by lecturing, teaching, 
appraising, writing, or editing. 

According to many guest curators and museum administra- 
tors, institutions hire guest curators to augment regular exhibi- 
tion programs so that the institutions can get someone well 
known by the field, perspective, expertise, or access to a collec- 
tion; to contribute to program diversity; or because the institu- 
tion does not have a curator. The Brattleboro Museum and Art 
Center in Brattleboro, Vt., falls into the latter category. There, 
Director Mara Williams hires as many as four guest curators a 
year. Williams explains: “We are a community-based museum. 
No one person could curate the range of multidisciplinary top- 
ics that we are eager to present.” By hiring guest curators, 
Williams has been able to mount exhibitions on such diverse 
subjects as contemporary sculpture, historic underwear, and 
geometry as it relates to nature. Director Michael Conforti of 
the Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, 
Mass., also hires guest curators on occasion. Says Conforti: 
“When you have a small curatorial staff’—the Clark has a 
curatorial staff of four—“you can’t always do a serious show 
each year, so you look at guest curator-generated shows. I’d 
rather have staff work on a show for three to five years to assure 
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that it’s a contribution to the field.” 

Conforti, like many other museum directors, has made hir- 
ing guest curators work to the advantage of both the institution 
and the outside scholar. Last summer the Clark mounted 
“Uncanny Spectacle: The Public Career of the Young John 
Singer Sargent.” The exhibition was guest-curated by Marc 
Simpson, a Yale University graduate who had recently com- 
pleted his dissertation on American painters working in Eng- 
land in the late-19th century (including John Singer Sargent). 
By hiring an outside scholar, the Clark was able to mount an 
exhibition with the latest information on Sargent without pay- 
ing for years of curatorial research. The museum also had the 
chance to support scholarship through the publication of the 
associated catalogue, and present this new research and a won- 
derful collection of paintings (including many significant 
works from the Clark’s own collection) to the public. In turn, 
the show allowed Simpson the opportunity to focus on an 
aspect of his research that greatly interested him and interact 
with the community of Sargent scholars. All benefited from the 
project. 

More than half of the museum administrators who 
responded to my survey also noted that they saved money by 
hiring guest curators. Doing so allowed them to “avoid adding 
a staff position” or to “reduce the burden on a small staff.” 
Although institutions do accept exhibition proposals from 
guest curators, it is far more common for museums to pursue 
guest curators to provide expertise in a chosen subject area. 

While guest curators usually write the exhibition labels and 
the essays for the associated catalogue and brochure, their 
responsibilities vary greatly. As guest curator for “Trophies & 
Treasures: Two Centuries of Luxury at Shreve, Crump & Low” 
at the Bostonian Society, I researched the history of the luxury 
retailer, developed the storyline, located objects and graphics, 
made initial contacts with lenders, wrote labels, helped draft 
the press release, and wrote photo captions. I also wrote two 
related articles and provided the education department with a 
list of speakers. 

It is essential that everyone on staff understand what the 
guest curator will do and why the institution is hiring him or 
her. As Rebecca Zurier, assistant professor of the history of art 
at the University of Michigan and a sometime guest curator, 
asks, “Does the institution want a fully packaged exhibition? A 
concept for an exhibition? Some specialized knowledge on a 
given subject, but with the actualization of the show left to the 
museum staff? A point of view and interpretation? A voice that 
might be different from the museum’s standard practice, or 
just information not available to museum staff? Or perhaps 
simply someone who has the time to do a show that staff could 
have done themselves if they weren’t committed to other pro- 
jects?” Jane Nylander, executive director of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, counsels that to 
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avoid conflicts, staff curators should define the role of the guest 
curator and should help to select the individual. 

Administrators should also realize that hiring a guest cura- 
tor does not necessarily free the staff curator to concentrate on 
other projects. As project director and institutional liaison, the 
staff curator must oversee the requesting of objects and coordi- 
nate their delivery and return, order graphics, edit labels, over- 
see the design, and develop associated programs. Staff curators 
also give guest curators access to the institution’s collections and 
sometimes do research for them. Furthermore, guest-curated 
exhibitions are often very ambitious. Because everyone expects 
the show to be bigger and better than one curated by in-house 
personnel, in the end, these shows rarely save staff time. 

While some institutions pay by the hour or day, most pay 
guest curators by the exhibit. According to my survey of muse- 
um administrators, guest curators are typically paid between 
$1,000 and $10,000 for a show. However, fees as low as zero or 
as high as $45,000 are not unheard of. One art museum direc- 
tor told me that he had heard of well-established guest curators 
specializing in popular subject matter (e.g., the work of Monet 
or van Gogh) being paid more than $100,000. And, depending 
on the rental fee, guest curators are often paid three or even 10 
times more for a traveling show. Unsurprisingly, museum 
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administrators said guest curator fees are usually negotiated. 
Asked how they established what to offer guest curators, direc- 
tors said that fees were based on comparable curatorial salaries 
and benefits, expenses, the magnitude of the exhibit, the 
amount of work, and what the market could bear. A few 
administrators noted that they paid more on grant-funded 
projects. 

About half of the administrators polled said they credited 
guest curators and institutional curators alike in all PR materi- 
al, credit panels, brochures, and associated catalogues. The oth- 
er half gave the guest curators the primary credit and the 
institutional staff some or none. The issue of credit raises hack- 
les, since both staff and guest curators often feel that they do 
not receive enough. Guest curators are sometimes disappointed 
to find in-house curators agreeing to interviews with journalists 
about “their” shows or their names missing from the catalogue 
cover or exhibition brochure. In turn, staff curators who have 
devoted hundreds of hours to making the show work (includ- 
ing, on occasion, changing the concept of the show or rewriting 
the labels) are demoralized when they find their contributions 
uncredited. 

Guest curators and museum staff alike also may feel vulner- 
able (and ultimately frustrated) about issues of intellectual con- 
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trol. Scholars who have devoted years to a subject may feel they 
own it, or should at least have the last say on how the material 
is presented. Museum staff, on the other hand, often find these 
scholars to be more subject-oriented than audience-oriented. 
They find it hard to convince scholars to simplify the storyline 
and labels. Zurier recommends that “Out of mutual respect all 
parties should be agreed that if the guest curator’s contribution 
is subject to revision, the goal should be to arrive at an end- 
product with which everyone is happy. The guest curator 
should be allowed to approve the revisions and perhaps negoti- 
ate a second round of revisions. A final version shouldn’t go 
forward until he or she has had a chance to approve it.” 

While more than 40 of the 51 institutions that responded to 
my survey had used guest curators, administrators’ lists of the 
“disadvantages of using guest curators” were long. In addition 
to issues of credit, compensation, and control, they alleged that 
guest curators sometimes: 

@ have a long learning curve on museum practices 

@ are unable to work in teams 

@ lack understanding of workload or needs of staff 

® promote themselves rather than the institution 

@ are not available every day 

@ are disorganized and lack vision and writing ability 


@ are not always available “for the long haul” 
@ are not always available for “grunt work” 
® live too far from the institution 


Administrators also cited the following problems: 

®@ personality conflicts 

@ issues of quality control 

@ lack of continuity and in-house knowledge 

@ difficulty in overseeing schedule and enforcing deadlines 

@ not knowing how a guest curator will react under stress 
Many of the problems that lead to the above complaints 

might be avoided if, prior to entering into a working arrange- 

ment, museum staff and guest curators discuss and then agree 

upon their respective responsibilities, expectations, visions, 

methodologies, deadlines, credits, and review processes. This 

agreement, along with a payment schedule (with the last pay- 

ment withheld until the institution is satisfied with the final 

product), should be recorded in a written contract. (For more 

about what should be included in a letter of agreement, see 

“Guidelines for Independent Curators,” developed by AIHA. 

The College Art Association is also developing a set of princi- 

ples for contractual arrangements between guest curators and 


(Please turn to “Curators,” page 65) 
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san AAM member, | have attended three annual 
meetings. This energizing conference is a great opportunity to 
share ideas and experiences with my colleagues, catch up with 

old friends, and build new professional networks. AAM membership 


also saves me money on travel-related expenses such as discounts 





on car rentals and admission to many museums across the U.S. 
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Your Museum Ready? 


By Robert A. Matthai 


Wr the year 2000 arrives, a built-in programming 
problem known as the Y2K or millennium bug will 


cause some unknown proportion of the millions of computers, 
software programs, and computer chips around the world to 
read the date not as 2000 but as 1900. This could cause mal- 
functions in some (but not all) computers, climate control sys- 
tems, elevators, security and fire control systems, collections 
databases, accounting systems, and other computer-, chip-, or 
software-controlled equipment. _ 


In the United States, the government and corporate sectors | 


have been working on the Y2K problem for a few years and are 
reds of millions of dollars to make their critical 
efore Jan. 1, 2000. However, the U.S. 
and others have expressed concern 
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e membership and subscription renewals 

e record-keeping for fund raising and multi-year donor pledges 

e Y2K compliance of outside vendors and suppliers (e.g., pay- 
roll, security, maintenance, utilities) 

e Y2K compliance of the security, fire, and climate control sys- 
tems of institutions that borrow objects from museums 

e lack of insurance coverage for Y2K-related claims 

e decline in value of and income from endowments if a reces- 
sion occurs 


- e reduction or cancellation of contributions from corporations, 


government agencies, foundations, and individuals adversely 
impacted by Y2K | 

¢ decline in museum attendance, particularly in rural areas, 
caused by disruption of transportation systems and fuel 









plies 


¢ lack of staff and funds to identify and c ect Y2K problems. 
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e Assign a senior staff member to coordinate museum-wide 
Y2K efforts. 

e Inventory all mainframe and personal computer systems, 
software, and embedded chips—including LANs, WANs, 
hubs, and linking devices—that are used in or by the muse- 
um, and determine which systems and chips are most critical 
to museum operations. 

e Contact vendors and manufacturers to obtain written confir- 
mation that the equipment and software in question is or is 
not Y2K-compliant. This applies to both older and recently 
purchased equipment and software. 

e Determine whether in-house staff are capable of solving Y2K 
problems; obtain qualified outside assistance as necessary. 

e Establish a budget for Y2K work, equipment, and software. 

¢ Test all computers, chips, and software well before Jan. 1, 
2000, beginning with the most critical systems. Testing and 
repairing computers, chips, and software is complicated, and 
should be done only by those with expertise. Back up all data 
before testing. Resist the natural urge to set computers ahead 
to Jan. 1, 2000, to see if they will work, since this may cause 
them to crash, erase data, void hardware or software war- 
ranties, or reset to a date other than the current one. 

e Repair, upgrade, or replace the most critical units using quali- 
fied in-house staff and/or contractors; deal with less critical 
units as time and finances permit. 

¢ Do not buy any new hardware or software unless it is guaran- 


SYSTEMS, INC. 





teed in writing to be Y2K compliant. 

e Test the repaired/updated systems well before Jan. 1, 2000 
because repairs and reprogramming may introduce new 
problems. 

e Establish procedures to prevent Y2K-compliant systems and 
data from being corrupted by non-Y2K-compliant data and 
systems. 

e Develop a contingency plan for dealing with any difficulties 
posed by Y2K problems that may arise in or outside the 
museum. 


Contingency Planning 


Estimates of Y2K’s potential impact range from a minor nui- 

sance to major disruptions. While no one can say with certain- 

ty how, where, and to what extent Y2K problems will occur, it 

is prudent to develop a contingency plan before Jan. 1, 2000, in 

case any internal or external functions or services are disrupted 

for days or longer. General steps for developing a contingency 

plan include: 

¢ Identify the most critical internal functions and systems (e.g., 
security, climate control, financial and collections record- 
keeping) that must be maintained during emergency condi- 
tions. 

¢ Develop and analyze scenarios of possible external problems 
(e.g., disruption of utilities, transportation, communications, 
financial systems, etc.) that might impact the museum. 
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e Identify backup systems or fallback actions to cope with 
internal and externai disruptions, including simpler, non- 
computerized steps that can temporarily supplement or 
replace computers (e.g., manual bookkeeping, using manual 
cash registers and handwritten receipts in the museum store). 

e Determine the Y2K compliance of current suppliers and ven- 
dors and work with them to ensure an uninterrupted flow of 
needed materials and services. Identify alternative suppliers 
and vendors for critical services and materials in case normal 
sources are disrupted. 

¢ Determine whether the museum’s insurance covers Y2K- 
related problems, repairs, or interruptions. 

¢ Identify any internal or external legal issues or liabilities. 

e Prepare a contingency operating budget in case Y2K prob- 
lems adversely affect the economy and the museum’s income 
stream. 

¢ Back up and, as appropriate, make hard copies of all data 
before Jan. 1, 2000. 

e Form an emergency response team to implement and coordi- 
nate the contingency plan should the necessity arise. 


Sources of Information and Assistance 
The Year 2000 Information Center for the Cultural Communi- 
ty, based on the self-help network developed during the energy 
crisis of 1970s, has been established to help museums and other 
cultural institutions identify and address Y2K-related problems 
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by sharing expertise and materials developed by government 
agencies, corporations, and institutions. The Information Cen- 
ter offers free Y2K-related information and links on its Web 
site at www.ramanet.net, and can be contacted via telephone at 
860/673-0554 or e-mail at: ramal@ix.netcom.com. 

Vendors and manufacturers of computers, chips, and soft- 
ware are the best sources for information about whether their 
products are Y2K compliant; they also may be able to advise on 
testing and repair. Be sure to get any statements of Y2K com- 
pliance in writing and consider testing the mission-critical sys- 
tems even if they are said or believed to be compliant. (The 
Information Center’s Web site has links to the Y2K home pages 
of many of the major hardware and software manufacturers.) 

Virtually every city has computer firms and consultants that 
can provide assistance to museums that do not have the inter- 
nal capability to identify and correct Y2K problems. Museums 
should assess contractors’ Y2K capabilities and experience 
before hiring them. Another, less expensive approach is to seek 
qualified pro bono assistance from board members who have 
firms or contacts with Y2K and/or computer expertise. 

The Y2K challenge is here, it is real, and the clock is ticking. 
Those museums that have not already started Y2K assessment 
and remediation should begin the process as soon as possible 
to reduce the chances of unpleasant surprises on New Year’s 
morning in the year 2000. 
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ters took measures to ensure it could 
attract and accommodate high-volume 
patronage. The first step was to expand 
its marketing and advertising depart- 
ments. According to Lynn Wolfe, man- 
ager of public relations, full-page 
advertisements placed locally and region- 
ally in Time, Newsweek, and House Beau- 
tiful were particularly effective, targeting 
audiences in the District of Columbia 
and communities in northern Philadel- 
phia. Eye-catching billboard ads placed 
along well-traveled roads sparked a 
word-of-mouth campaign. “People were 
just talking about them like crazy,” says 
Wolfe. The museum store attracted an 
unprecedented number of customers 
with items ranging from Monet prints 
and postcards to “Impressionist Barbies,” 
part of Mattel’s “Art Barbie” line. 

The second step was to work through 
the logistics of crowd management. Ann 
Wilson, director of marketing and com- 
munications, hired a visitor services con- 
sultant to help map out the traffic 
through the museum and toward the 
exhibition. With such popular works on 
display, long, slowly moving lines were 
an inevitability. “But we were ready with 
plans,” says Wolfe. One was to present a 
concurrent exhibition of 19th-century 
paintings from the museum’s permanent 
collection. “French Landscape Tradition 
and Selections from the Impressionist 
Collection” served both as a precursor to 
the Monet exhibit and, on a more practi- 
cal level, as a cueing area, regulating the 
flow of foot traffic while easing the frus- 
tration of waiting in line. 

The Walters also acted in coopera- 
tion with the Baltimore Area Conven- 
tion Visitors Association (BACVA) to 
attract visitors from outside the Balti- 
more area. BACVA facilitated interac- 
tion between the museum, hotels, travel 
agencies, promotional groups, and the 
city of Baltimore, working out travel 
and hotel packages for individuals and 
groups. The cooperative venture pro- 
duced positive results for all the partici- 
pants. Approximately 50 percent of 
visitors to the Monet exhibition trav- 
eled from outside Baltimore and spent 
more than $15 million in city shops, 
restaurants, and hotels.—Theodore 
Hudson 
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English-as-a-second-language classes. 
The participants, primarily recent immi- 
grants, were so delighted that they spread 
the word within the community. 
Brochures, advertisements, and pro- 
motions initiated by museums do make 
a difference when they accurately target 
their message to audience needs and 
interests. There is evidence that supports 
the common-sense notion that where 
one advertises a museum program influ- 
ences who visits. Several institutions have 
had success advertising in ethnic-specific 
newspapers, radio, and television sta- 
tions, as many people do not read or lis- 
ten to the mainstream media in which 
museums traditionally advertise. When 
advertising in specialized media, ask 
community members to help develop 
the message and approach. 
Museum-going is no longer the inex- 
pensive activity that it once was. Howev- 
er, for most people, the real issue is 
perceived value. For those individuals 
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who find the experience satisfying, the 
cost (in dollars and time) will be judged 
inconsequential; those finding the per- 
sonal value lacking will find the cost too 
dear. The challenge for those promoting 
the museum experience to new audi- 
ences is to convey the value of the experi- 
ence, and for most people these days that 
value will reside somewhere within the 
realm of learning, exploring and discov- 
ering new things, doing something 
worthwhile in their leisure time, and 
having a strong personal interest in the 
subject matter of the institution. 


Conelusiomn 
Given the complex nature of museum- 
going and the diversity of communities, 
a multidimensional, case-by-case 
approach to influencing museum-going 
behavior is necessary. Simplistic, one- 
size-fits-all solutions may be appealing 
but they are ineffectual. Museums have 
the potential to be major players in the 
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coming “learning society.” Whether they 
achieve that potential will be determined 
in large part by their ability to adapt to 
the rapidly changing social, political, 
economic, and demographic landscape. 
The museum community’s heart is in the 
right place; now it has to make sure its 
head is as well. 
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average tenure of an educator in one 
museum is not 24 years. I am not sure 
what it is, but based on what I am hear- 
ing through the Museum-Ed listserv on 
the Web and other contacts with my 
peers, educators are leaving the field in 
droves due to poor compensation; 
excessive demands; disrespect from 
directors, curators, and trustees; termi- 
nation through budget reduction; and 
burn-out as the scapegoat-of-choice 
when attendance and income dip. 

The museum education profession 
(internationally, if the listserv is any 
indicator) is in an uproar; we are still 
the “Uncertain Profession” of the Getty 
report produced more than 15 years 
ago, and the “retrograde orientation 
toward the [education] profession” is 
not “on the wane.” The situation will 
obviously never improve until the 
entire profession is willing to face the 
reality that in these times we seem to 
have no idea how to put the theory of 
museums (“the mission .. . to collect, 
preserve, and exhibit for purposes of 
education”) into practice. 

Is museum work Elaine Heumann 
Gurian’s “Continuous, Unexpected Joy 
and Fascinating, If Demanding Work”? 
You bet it is. But unless AAM and 
Museum News decide to update their 
weather forecasts, get a recent chart of 
the reefs and icebergs, and consider the 
value of adequate numbers of lifeboats, 
this kind of charming reminiscence 
merely encourages the professionals in 
the field to rearrange their deck chairs 
on the Titanic. 


Ellen B. Cutler 
Aberdeen, Md. 


Editor’s reply: The authors are not “our” 
writers. They are independent profession- 
als with their own opinions. We do not tell 
them, nor would they accept being told, 
what to write. You may want to re-read 
the essays, especially James Early’s, if you 
really think they are only self-congratula- 
tory rhapsodies to the profession.—JS. 
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glare ... without loss of visible light 
transmission. Jacket can be easily 
removed when blub needs to be 
changed, and then can be reinstalled 


E-Z Bond UV-Filter Material 


Transparent film, quickly applied to smooth 
glazing, converts display case glass or 
windows into clear UV fade control filters. 


For full details, contact: 


S@/ SELZEN. 


53-11 105th Street 
Corona, NY 11368 
718-592-8222 

Fax: 718-271-0891 














For details, circle #50 on the reply card. 


fF We Print 


Big posters and little postcards. Elaborate 
brochures and simple programs. Full-color fine 
art reproductions and one—color newsletters. 


Whatever your project, Triangle/Expercolor 
can print it. We make your best ideas real. 
And our skill, experience and technology 
make all your projects masterpieces. 


Our quality shows — The Art Institute of 
Chicago and Recycled Paper Greetings come 
to us again and again. 


Call us for a quote on your 
next important project! 


TX 


TRIANGLE/EXPERCOLOR 
3737 Chase Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 


1% 800-766-6540 
AY Prepress ¢ Design/Photography 
ov e Printing ¢ Finishing ¢ Mailing 


For details, circle #52 on the reply card. 





Hes, 





It Bears a Look. 


Our fiber graphic innovations 
are perfect for exhibits, displays, 
signs, shows, maps, and more. 
We bring ideas to light. 

Call us today, 


800-543-2533 
FAX 541-476-0796 


FIBENDPTICO LIGHTING 


N Cc O R P oO A D 


T E 
950 SE ‘M’ St. Grants Pass, OR 97526 


For details, circle #46 on the reply card. 












SCRAPBOOK SIZE: 25’ X 20” 
FP XECUTIVEQuality Scrapbook covers are 
made with an acid free environmentally safe and 
very strong synthetic “leather-like” material. 
Cover size is 25” X 20” and the page mount- 
ing surface is 24” X 18 '/2”. Executive 
Quality Scrapbooks are archival quality, 
manufactured right here in America; each 
scrapbook is individually crafted by hand 
using high quality book binding techniques. 
Both front and back covers are constructed 
with acid free binders board; the front cover is 
heavily padded. Brass post and screw con- 
struction with page separators to lift and even- 
ly distribute the thickness of each scrapbook 
page as the book fills. 50 pages of acid free 
Manila Colored Heavy Duty 90 Ib. index 
grade paper is supplied with each Scrapbook. 
Refill kits are available. Cover Colors: 
Burgundy, Black, Dark Brown, Navy Blue, 
Dark Green and beautiful Satin White. 
Corporate logos, gold foil stamping, and spe- 
cial colors are available. Gift wrapping with a 
personalized message card is also available. 


Please call ScrapbookPartners toll free at 
1-888 (904-1016) to receive a free catalog. 


























For details, circle #49 on the reply card. 
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ADVERTISER INDEX 





To get information directly from any Museum News 
advertiser, simply circle the appropriate number on 
the reader service card facing page 80 and drop the 


card in the mail. The numbers appear at the bottom of : 


each advertisement and are repeated here. 


Page No. Reader Service No. 

AAM Bookstore ...... cee ceeeeeeees LO ve onkiveen Gama 
AAM Bookstore .....::0cneveeecees De ciunesewn enews 
AAM Membership Marketing ........ DO. shiéwavas’ e240 
Academy Studios. ......00e seer eens I ree 7 
Plaats Ge nove acs venwwiwwe yee xs ts BG csovinwsienn 35 
Alusett Top Deck System ........55: OF cua hed sans 44 
Apitenna Theater. ..cscereceeerr eee 24 ninemees euros 22 
Aon/Huntington T. Block... 6... ee. Cee TTT ere 4 
Atomizing Systems .... 0.00 e eee es GO cx digacivanin 58 
Bard Graduate Center.........-500s 60 csneiexeiawss 42 
Borroughs Coorporation .........++- Gl catgerdawiues 43 
Charles J. Dickgiesser & Co., INc.....-. 60 cseenceead vas 4\ 
Charles Webb Company, The......-: oF x vannetauwe’s 28 
Cooperstown Graduate Program. .... DD aeidaxesueans 40 
Cresent Cardboard Company.....--- Ge! apwscenecnee: 38 
Crystalizations Systems... . +. see eee: 5G gees aeuwvaes 39 
Curator Magazine ...:sccssaeseeenes > eee | | 
Curatorial Assistance. 60... eee eee ee OS cxgkawinaosss oy 
Delta Design ...... ce eee eee eee e eens pS oe eee 20 
Design Craftsman .....-. 00s seen eres DP cmwowieenseees 2 
Design Division .... 0... essere rere OU sig se He ed ws 6 
Detections Systems. .... essen eee eee Bsa dandouniven |7 
Dorfman Museum Figures ..... +0000: Ee wie ken vetaern 45 
Edison Price Lighting. .........++5+6: Zl 2acqeurreeess 25 
Elliott & Associates .... cc eee eee eee tS avis auwreeres 13 
ESA vcip sie easaw er ered en ede rant eames D oipeduceesuees E 
Exhibit Works .......2snccceneeeeens 4 cvewdasunves 14 
Exolus Ince scscsesvewer en eecenenne ns SD .wxreensiaaees 9 
Fiberoptic Lighting... 6... sees eee Oo wovacssieunds 46 
Fine Arts Risk Management.......+--. We asnrdausvanks 2A 
Gallery Systems. .....0- +s eee eee eees D4 vc cgateanreens 5D 
Harvard University ..... 0. esse eee LF shen viwwnress 26 
Henderson Phillips ........0++ sees or Peree eerie yer 2\ 
Jack Rouse Associates. .....-..+seeees Speen een aes a | 
Ketchum Manufacturing .......-.++-- GL evrewese seas 4] 
Lighting Services... ...-. 0+ sees renee es Gb ccateoiwesenas 2 
Membership Cards Only ......--+++: OP viceusaesiaes 37 
Michael Stocker Associates .......--- eer eee 36 
Montel is acxiceperesctuweasrennes on PEeP CRE Seer 16 
Museum Professionals, Inc.........++. BS secesewss nent 56 
MUSeUIT TOGIS, .cssccenscaenveccnen Jie Gree y os BER 32 
Paige Company, The ........++++05: Sl anepastasians 33 
Professionals for Non-Profits. ........ | ee eer Teer af 
RedZone Robotics ........+seeeeeee le civ ous dander |2 
Reinwardt Academy .........5eseees BS cactacmeonae! 48 
Reliance National.........055eeeeeees F phaskegeevas 30 
Restoration by Costikyan..........5. Sin duicguss anes 52 
Safari Thatch & Bamboo Inc.......++. Lo seonesenatewa 18 
Salco Industries .....---se:seenesees EO cievessandies 54 
Scrapbook Partners... 6... eee e ees BS ciaccescanhre 49 
Solar Screen Co., INC. 2.2.0.2 see eeees Od fen nd ee en wes 50 
Spacesaver Corporation......-..+++. AD onstage cana di 19 
Stop And Listen, Inc .........2 sees. G) saseisneeqaes 5 | 
Thomas Shiner Architects .........++ OE: cdemesatusaes 34 
TIABECREP scsi sewidessrean ene nas Bh inc kmhans te 4% 31 
Times Square Lighting. ...........56. DG cin avkteenves 23 
Triangle Printers, Inc......-....0000e: 63 accactanuenss oF 
Universite du Quebec a Montreal...... eee ree 8 
Viking Metal Cabinet Company....... LS au keknes nee es [5 
Vida) CCUG «05500258 enrewanie nes CPP piceneereenns 29 
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AAM Staff 


Executive Office 

Edward H. Able, Jr., President & 
CEO; Kathleen V. Orem, Special 
Assistant to the President & 
CEO; Angela Lee, Administrative 
Assistant 

Government and Public Affairs: 
Jason Y. Hall, Director; Andrew 
Finch, Assistant Director; Barry 
Szczesny, Issues Manager 


Policy and Programs 

Patricia E. Williams, Vice 
President, Policy and Programs; 
Pamela Amaral, Program 
Associate 

AAM/ICOM: Helen J. Wechsler, 
Senior Manager; Krista Schepis, 
Program Associate 

Accreditation and Museum 
Standards: Kim Igoe, Director; 
Roxana Adams, Technical 
Information Service 
Coordinator; Laura G. Ryan, 
Accreditation Coordinator; Julie 
Hart, Assistant Coordinator, 
Accreditation; Marcy Shaffer, 
Assistant Coordinator, TIS; Mark 
DellaPietra, Administrative 
Assistant, Accreditation 
Development: Jerold Kappel, 
Director; Karla Cosgriff, 
Development Associate 
Meetings and Professional 
Education: Dean Phelus, 
Director, Meetings; Cynthia 
Wilcox, Assistant Director, 
Meetings; Elizabeth K. Eder, 
Assistant Director, Professional 
Education 

Museum Assessment Program: 
Barbara Ballentine, Coordinator; 
Kevin Conley, Assistant 
Coordinator; Michelle Pietrzak- 
Wegner, Administrative Assistant 
Publications: John Strand, 
Director; Jane Lusaka, Managing 
Editor; Susan Ciccotti, Associate 
Editor; Amanda Kraus, Associate 
Editor; Susan v. Levine, 
Design/Production Manager; 
Roger Moyer, Bookstore 
Manager; Michelle Webb, 
Bookstore Assistant 


Finance and Administration 
Edward Brenner, Vice President, 
Finance and Administration; 
Donna Smith, Administrative 
Assistant 

Accounting Services: Ed Braly, 
Director; Margaret Erdman, 
Accounting Assistant; Earthlean 
Brantley, Accounting Assistant 
Administrative Services: Carol 
Constantine, Director; 

Earl Morton, Administrative 
Services Assistant; Jennifer 
Christina, Human Resources 


Generalist; Linda Cannon, 
Receptionist 

Management Information 
Systems: Al Wilcox, Coordinator 
Marketing: Jeff Minett, Director; 
Sarah Chung, Marketing Project 
Manager; Melissa Snodgrass, 
Marketing Project Manager 
Membership Services: Katherine 
Maxwell, Director; Shelon 
Atwater, Membership 
Administrator; Etta Fullwood, 
Membership Administrator; Eric 
O’Brien, Membership Assistant 


AAM Councils (established 
to provide input to the Board) 


Council of Regional Associations 
Council Chair: Charles Thomas 
Butler, President, Southeastern 
Museums Conference 

Council Members: Gale Peterson, 
President, Midwest Museum 
Conference; Patricia Hildebrand, 
President, Mountain Plains 
Museums Association; Charles C. 
Browne, President, New England 
Museum Association; Steven L. 
Olsen, President, Western Muse- 
ums Association; Steven C. New- 
some, President, Mid-Atlantic 
Association 

Board Liaisons: Lynda Bourque 
Moss 

AAM Staff Liaison: Edward 
Brenner 


Council of Standing Professional 
Committees 

Council Chair: Robert Nauert, 
Chair, Museum Management 
Committee 

Council Members: Ellen Giusti, 
Chair, Committee on Audience 
Research and Evaluation; Calvin 
B. Smith, Chair, Committeee on 
Museum Professional Training; 
James C. Kelly, Chair, Curators 
Committee; Sheldon Wolf, 
Chair, Development and Mem- 
bership; Viki Sand, Chair, Educa- 
tion Committee; Michael Pierce, 
Chair, Exhibition Committee 
(NAME); Ruth Perlin, Chair, 
Media and Technology; Ann 
Hume Wilson, Chair, Public 
Relations and Marketing; Kristi 
Alexander, Chair, Registrars; 
Danny McDaniel, Chair, Securi- 
ty; Mary Ellen Conaway, Chair, 
Small Museums Administrators’ 
Committee 

Board Liaisons: Claudia Oakes, 
Mimi Quintanilla 

AAM Staff Liaison: Patricia E. 
Williams 


Council of AAM Affiliates 
Council Chair: Ori Z. Soltes, 
President, Council of American 


Jewish Museums 

Council Members: Joan Larson, 
President, American Association 
for Museum Volunteers; Juanita 
Moore, President, Association of 
African-American Museums; 
George L. Vogt, President, Amer- 
ican Association for State and 
Local History; Nancy Morin, 
Executive Director, American 
Association of Botanical Gardens 
and Arboreta; Sally Osberg, Pres- 
ident, Association of Youth 
Museums; Jay Krueger, Presi- 
dent, American Institute for 
Conservation; John Patterson, 
President, Association for Living 
Historical Farms and Agricultur- 
al Museums; Vishaka N. Desai, 
President, Association of Art 
Museum Directors; Scott R. 
Becker, President, Association of 
Railway Museums, Inc.; Betsy 
Bennett, President, Association 
of Science Museum Directors; 
Jeffrey N. Rudolph, President, 
Association of Science-Technolo- 
gy Centers; Guy Hermann, Presi- 
dent, Museum Computer 
Network; Edward Theriot, Presi- 
dent, Association of Systematics 
Collections; John Valliant, Presi- 
dent, Council of American Mar- 
itime Museums; Terry Blumer, 
President, Museum Store Associ- 
ation, Inc.; Serena Rattazzi, 
Director, American Federation of 
Arts; John Clarke, President, Col- 
lege Art Association; Vincent 
Magorrian, President, Interna- 
tional Association of Museum 
Facility Administrators; Peter 
Tirrell, President, Association of 
College and University Museums 
and Galleries; Sally Yerkovich, 
President, Council for Museum 
Anthropology; Andrew Camden, 
Chairman, Museum Trustee 
Association; Dale Jones, Presi- 
dent, International Museum The- 
atre Alliance, Inc. 

Board Liaisons: Louis Casagrande 
AAM Staff Liaison: Katherine 
Maxwell 


Other existing components (e.g., 
AAM/ICOM) also have input 
into the Board’s decision-making 
process. 
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Photo Credits 


P. 5: Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam (Vincent van Gogh Foundation); p. 11: Collection: Bennington 


Museum; p. 13: Carnegie Museum of Natural History; 
van Gogh Foundation); p. 17 (top 
Barry and Melissa Vilkin, (bottom): Na 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; p. 22 (top): 
Pequot Museum and Research Center; pp. 40-42, 45: 
Children’s Museum/Museo de los Nifios, San Diego; 
Lillian and Albert Small Jewish Museum; p. 72: courtesy 


): National Museum 


p. 16: Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam (Vincent 

of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Gift of 
tional Museum of African Art, Smithsonian Institution; p. 19: Cor- 
© Jock Pottle/Esto, (bottom): courtesy Mashantucket 
Henry Ford Museum & Greenfield Village; pp. 47-48: 
p. 51: Flagstaff Arts and Leadership Academy; p. 70: 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 
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FREE Information 


MUSEUM NEWS 
readers can get more 
Talielsaarnacelam-lelelelar-tay 7 
ro) Ma a= o) mele Uleaw-lale 
services advertised in 
this issue or described 
in Marketplace. 


Mote) qa ie) amaa(smalllaalelqie 
at the bottom of each 
advertisement or 
olgete lt otmel-.yoglola(elae 
and circle that number 
on the attached card. 


Complete the 
remainder of the card 
and drop it in the mail 

(we’ve already paid the 
postage). 


Your request will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


FAX-IT-FAST* 


312-922-3165 


*For Free Product Information 
Only 





Fax this Reader Service Card to get FREE info fast! 
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9 19 29 39 49 #459 
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Name 

Title 

Institution 

Street Address 

City/State/Zip 

Phone/Fax/E-mail 


S/O 98 Void after November 30, 1998 


Fax this Reader Service Card to get FREE info fast! 
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FAX-IT-FAST: 312-922-3165 


In order for this card to be processed please complete these questions: 


1. Primary Type of Your Institution: 
(Check one) 


A. Aquarium 
B. Arboretum/Botanical Garden 
C. Art 

D. Children’s Museum 

E. General 

F. Historic House Site 

G. History 

H. Natural History/Anthropology 
|. Nature Center 


Q 
Q 
Q) 
Q 
Q 
Q 
QO 
QO 
QO 
QO) J. Planetarium 





U) K. Science/Technology 
) L. Library 

 M. Zoo 

Q) N. Government Agency 
UL) O. Other 


2. What is your annual operating 
budget? (Check one) 


Q) P. Less than $200,000 

QO Q. $200,000-$749,999 
Q) R. $750,000-$2 million 
Q) S. More than $2 million 


3. Number of Employees 
(Check one) 


QT. 0-5 

Q) U. 6-20 

QO V. 21-50 

Q) W. 51-100 

Q) X. More than 100 


4. Your Purchasing Role 
(Check one) 
QW) Y. Final Decision 


U) Z. Recomment 
1) Za.No Role 
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FAX-IT-FAST: 312-922-3165 


In order for this card to be processed please complete these questions: 


1. Primary Type of Your Institution: 
(Check one) 


A. Aquarium 

. Arboretum/Botanical Garden 
Art 

. Children’s Museum 

General 

Historic House Site 

. History 

. Natural History/Anthropology 
Nature Center 

J. Planetarium 
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QO) 
Q) 
Q) 
OQ) 
Q 
Q) 
Q) 
Q 
Q) 
Q) 


Q) K. Science/Technology 
Q) L. Library 

) M. Zoo 

) N. Government Agency 
Q) O. Other 


2. What is your annual operating 
budget? (Check one) 


QO) P. Less than $200,000 

QO Q. $200,000-$749,999 
QR. $750,000-$2 million 
Q) S. More than $2 million 


3. Number of Employees 
(Check one) 


OQ T. 0-5 

QO) U. 6-20 

OQ V. 21-50 

OQ) W. 51-100 

QO) X. More than 100 


4. Your Purchasing Role 
(Check one) 


W) Y. Final Decision 
L) Z. Recomment 
) Za.No Role 
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Fax this Reader Service Card to get FREE info fast! 
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City/State/Zip 
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FAX-IT-FAST: 312-922-3165 


In order for this card to be processed please complete these questions: 


1. Primary Type of Your Institution: 
(Check one) 

. Aquarium 

. Arboretum/Botanical Garden 

Art 

. Children’s Museum 

. General 

. Historic House Site 

. History 

. Natural History/Anthropology 


Nature Center 
Planetarium 
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) K. Science/Technology 
QO) L. Library 

L) M. Zoo 

L) N. Government Agency 
Q) O. Other 


2. What is your annual operating 
budget? (Check one) 


Q) P. Less than $200,000 

O Q. $200,000-$749,999 
QO) R. $750,000-$2 million 
Q) S. More than $2 million 


3. Number of Employees 
(Check one) 


QT. 0-5 

O) U. 6-20 

Q) V. 21-50 

Q) W. 51-100 

L) X. More than 100 


4. Your Purchasing Role 
(Check one) 


Q) Y. Final Decision 
L) Z. Recomment 
L) Za.No Role 
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MUSEUM NEWS provides 
thought-provoking insights 
and practical advice in every 
issue. Subscribers receive 


six issues (one year) of 
MUSEUM NEWS for $38 


“Members of the American 
Association of Museums receive 
MUSEUM NEWS as one 
benefit of membership. 


Individual members of AAM 
receive MUSEUM NEWS 
and Aviso subscriptions, 
information on job openings, 
invitations to AAM’s 

Annual Meeting, discounts 
on AAM bookstore items, 
eligibility for group 
Taktila-lale-mer- late Ml aale)a =e 


Individual memberships 
are nontransferable. 





Institutional members of AAM 
receive MUSEUM NEWS and 
Aviso subscriptions, expert 
representation of professional 
interests in Washington and 
the private sector, invitations 


to AAM’s Annual Meeting, 

fof YocelUlare mela m VV Molele) cine) gs 
items, eligibility for group 
Takitia- Wale Tale Male) a =m 


V| Subscription 


News 


“KISS 


Museum News provides thought-provoking insights and practical advice in every issue. 
Subscribers receive six issues (one year) of Museum News for $38* 
“Members of the American Association of Museums receive Museum News as one benefit of membership. 
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PAYMENT _} Check Enclosed for § _} MasterCard LI VISA 

Pe aT ae ee ——. Spenser eeethcseger ets ot oct es, 


NOTE: DC residents must add 5.75% for sales tax (or provide a tax exemption certificate) Rates are subject to change without notice. 


AAM Individual Membership 


Museum Staff and Museum Association Staff 





















Affiliated Individual Categories 


$140 L) Above $60,000 (Dues are based on annual income) $35 ()Student* Independent Professional: 

$120 _ $50,000-$59,999 Membership in AAM includes $21 (Must provide copy of ID) $125 () Income $25,000 or over 
$95 (J $40,000-$49,999 —_fromannual membership dues $35 (J) Retired Museum Staff $65 (J Income under $25,000 
$75 0 $30,000-§ 39,999 applicable to a subscription to or Retired Trustee* 


(Individuals supplying goods and/or 
services to the museum field are 
ineligible for staff membership. This 
category includes self-employed 
individuals.) 


Museum News. All dues are 


' *Receive only Museum News 
subject to change without notice. 


To also receive Aviso please add $15 
$50 J) Librarian/Academician 
$100 ()Press/Public 


$50 L) Under $29,999 
$35) Non-paid staff 
$100 _) Trustee 


Telephone 
PAYMENT 


_) Check Enclosed for $ 


Credit Card # 


Expiration Date Signature 





AAM Institutional Membership 





Museum and Related Organizations: © Membership in AAM Affiliated Commercial Organizations: _ Please send information on the following: 
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Maxtriuin dues are 315.000 applicable to a subscription $450 _) Museum Assessment Programs 
ae 4 ! to Museum News. All dues L) Additional Staff $100 LJ Melina Label Rasen 
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Nonprofit ) For Profit L] Bookstore Catalogue 
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museums.) Museums should also con- 


duct a thorough check 5, the potential 


guest curator. Gretchen Sullivan Sorin, 

who guest-curated more than 25 

exhibits before becoming director of the 

Cooperstown Graduate Program in 

Cooperstown, N.Y., recommends that 

museum administrators ask the follow- 

ing questions of candidates: “Have they 
been a guest curator before? Do they 
work well independently? Do they have 
specific experience with exhibitions of 
this type? Will they work and play well 
with your staff? Do they meet deadlines? 

Can they write? Do they understand 

your audience? And can they translate 

ideas and objects into an exhibition?” 

Some tensions, however, are probably 
inherent to the situation. The guest cura- 
tor is an outsider and, because of his or 
her transience, has little authority, says 
Stephanie L. Woerner, a research associ- 
ate at the Harvard Business School. Such 
factors contribute further to the chal- 
lenge of completing the project. 

Museum administrators offered the 
following bits of wisdom vis-a-vis hiring 
and working with guest curators: 
= “Have both parties sign an open letter 

of agreement.” 

m= “Be aware that someone will need to 
teach the guest curator how the insti- 
tution works. Appoint a senior staff 
person to work with the guest cura- 
tor.” 

m “Have enough help so that [the ques- 
tion of] who is responsible for the 
work doesn’t create conflict.” 

m= “Plan work even further ahead than 
usual in order to leave leeway for 
unpredictable problems.” 

m “A bail-out clause is essential!” 

m “Assess the guest curator’s abilities 
and work with someone who can do 
the job well, whose attitude and 
approach engender cooperation.” 

= “Be open, friendly, supportive, and 
enthusiastic; and do your homework 
to make sure the fit is right.” 
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IT SECURITY! 


Problem: Help secure a ground sloth 
skeleton exhibit from vandalism! 


Solution: SALCO's VandalTouch™ Sensor VT-1 


The SALCO VandalTouch™ 

sensor is an ultra-slim vibration 

and movement sensor that was ec 
specifically designed to help 
secure valuable art collections 
from vandalism or removal. 
The slightest movement, or 
touch by hand or tool, for 
example, activates a soft audible 
alert for several seconds 
alerting the vandal and 
attending personnel of possible 
tampering. 
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For details, circle #36 on the reply card. 
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= “Communicate!” 

Guest curators advised: 

@ “Make sure that the contract identifies 
one staff person who is responsible for 
transmitting all communication from 
the outside curator to the staff.” 

®™ Find out whether “the museum con- 
siders all of its exhibitions to be ‘cor- 
porate’ presentations or whether it 
conceives them as individually 
authored productions, each with its 
own personality.” 

@ “Make it clear who has the final say 
about every aspect of the exhibition.” 
= “Be prepared to sacrifice intellectual 

autonomy.” 

® Work out a deal about the use of pho- 
tographs and slides of objects in the 
exhibition. 

Managing guest curators can be com- 
plicated and sometimes difficult. While 
the end result—the guest-curated 
show— is often grander than a staff- 
curated production (as more resources 
are devoted to it), many question the 
long-term implications of this hiring 
practice. Museums often contract out 
design, editing, and development jobs, 
but is it in the institution’s best interest 
to contract out its intellectual vision or 
voice on a regular basis? Robert L. 
Webb, curator at the Maine Maritime 
Museum in Bath, argues that “the ques- 
tion of guest curatorship really is the 
question of who will speak for the muse- 
um.” Though the Maine Maritime 
Museum employs guest or consulting 
curators, Webb prefers “to keep the 
voice of the museum within the institu- 
tion.” For that reason and others, some 
historical institutions, including the his- 
torical societies of Connecticut and Vir- 
ginia, have hired subject specialists to 
co-curate exhibitions with the institu- 
tional curator, who also serves as the 
project director. Other museums, such 
as the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
often enlist research consultants (who 
are credited as such) to assist staff cura- 
tors in organizing exhibitions. 

The key to working well with guest 
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curators is to understand and respect the 
role of institutional curators. Staff cura- 
tors and guest curators perform very dif- 
ferent functions. Guest curators are paid 
to develop specific products; they bring 
subject expertise to a project and take the 
relationships they develop and much of 
the information they gather with them. 
Depending on their abilities and knowl- 
edge, they can be extraordinary assets to 
an institution. Museum curators, on the 
other hand, generally are knowledgeable 
about the institution’s permanent collec- 
tions and devote themselves to preserv- 
ing and interpreting those objects. They 
also raise funds to further these purposes 
and develop long-term relationships 
with collectors, dealers, and other cura- 
tors. This networking helps them to 
obtain objects, money, and political sup- 
port and to develop mental inventories 
of objects and ideas, ready to be har- 
nessed for the next exhibit. 

While they are often able project 
directors, many staff curators find 
directing exhibitions—without the 
prospect of curating them occasional- 
ly—to be a bleak existence. The satisfac- 
tions of directing a project well do not 
compare to the intellectual challenge— 
and, yes, the glory—of curating: 
researching the subject and defining and 
presenting the story. Staff curators 
removed from this work can become 
demoralized and may not remain loyal 
to their institutions for very long. And 
that would be a great loss for museums. 
It is the director’s challenge, therefore, to 
maintain a balance: bringing in outside 
expertise to supplement the permanent 
curatorial staff on occasion (publicly 
acknowledging the contributions of 
both) and giving that same permanent 
staff the opportunity to shine by curat- 
ing their own shows. Only then, when 
institutional curators have no need to 
feel overlooked or threatened, will these 
“outsiders” and “insiders” work harmo- 
niously, committed as a team to produc- 
ing great exhibitions. 
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exam, the apprenticeship class designed 
and hosted its first professional exhibi- 
tion “Teens Through the Decades.” The 
class wrote grant proposals to procure 
funding, researched memorabilia from 
the 1950s through the ’90s, and created 
scale models for the construction of the 
final exhibit. The apprenticeship pro- 
gram has become the strongest branch of 
the MNA/FALA tree, demonstrating the 
achievements of the high school students 
within this intergenerational museum 
campus. The apprenticeship class also 
prepares future museum employees and 
supporters. 

FALA students also volunteer at the 
museum throughout the year. To gradu- 
ate, they must fulfill 15 hours of commu- 
nity service per semester. Students also 
develop a strong interest in museum 
programs simply because the school is 
housed on museum grounds. FALA stu- 
dents have assisted MNA staff with its 
summer Heritage Programs and Indian 
Marketplaces, special exhibitions, a chil- 
dren’s art corner, and museum open 
houses, to name a few. In addition, stu- 


Water Fog... 


Effects and Cooling 


Museums, Themed Environments, 
Exhibits, Botanical Gardens, 
Stage Effects, Cool Zones — 
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For details, circle #58 on the reply card. 


dents also serve as museum aides in the 
administration and education depart- 
ments, obtaining both academic credit 
and grades in the process. This past 
school year, one FALA senior was put on 
the museum’s payroll after she success- 
fully completed a semester of volunteer 
work. 

FALA faculty and students also have 
access to the museum’s Colton Research 
Library, which houses research materials 
about the Colorado Plateau. In addition, 
teachers and students share MNA’s 
archival, archaeology, ethnology, geolo- 
gy, paleontology, and fine arts resources. 
FALA students and faculty have been 
adopted by the MNA staff and FALA, in 
turn, has adopted the museum. After 
two years of operation, faculty have 
noticed that the students have a strong, 
increased respect and reverence for this 
beautiful museum, its outstanding staff, 
environment, and fine arts/scientific 
treasures. The FALA/MNA partnership 
is built upon high standards of excel- 
lence and mutual respect. Its goal is to 
encourage our young adults to be cre- 
ative, critical, and analytical thinkers and 
to help develop strong leaders for our 
nation’s future. 
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The mission of this not-for-profit Assoctation shall be to represent and address the needs of the 
museum community, enhancing the ability of museums to serve the public interest. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE JULY 1998 AAM 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


he AAM Board of Directors met in 
Washington, D.C., on July 19 and 20. 
The following matters were discussed: 
e The Strategic Agenda was reviewed and 
changes were recommended to the Chal- 
lenges and Opportunities section (see the 
September/October 1997 Museum News). 
Final changes will be submitted for the 
board’s consideration later this month. 
¢ A preliminary overview for the Communi- 
cations Plan initiative was presented by 
consultants Scott Widemeyer, Widemeyer 
Baker Group, and Celinda Lake, Lake 
Snell Perry & Associates. 
The consultants discussed 
research, target audiences, 
and message develop- 
ment for the plan. 
e AAM’s institutional dues 
structure and member 
service costs were dis- 


cussed. This matter will 


be discussed again at the November board : 


meeting pending further analysis by staff. 

¢ There was a report on implementing the 
requirement that all SPC members be 
members of AAM and a meeting between 
staff and SPC officers. 

¢ Board Chair W. Richard West and Edward 
H. Able, Jr., president and CEO, presented 
reports. West discussed his leadership 
goals for the next two years, and Able 
reported on the status of AAM’s programs 
and operations. 

e The FY 99 Operating and Capital Expendi- 
ture Budgets were approved. 

¢ The chair of AAM’s Nominating Commit- 
tee, Robert Archibald, proposed that the 
board review the 1999 election slate by 
mail. The board agreed to this proposal. 
Archibald also asked that the board set up 
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THE NEXT AAM BOARD 


MEETING WILL BE HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
NOV. 4-5, 1998. 





a task force to determine the potential ben- 
efits of moving to a single election slate. 
The board agreed to form a task force to 
study this issue. 

e Stephen E. Weil, emeritus senior scholar, 
Center for Museum Studies, Smithsonian 
Institution, presented a review and an 
update on the Steinhardt case and the sta- 
tus of AAM’s recent reply brief, which he 
helped to draft. The board reiterated its 
support of the reply brief but discussed 
ways it could work with AAM/ICOM on 
such matters in the future. 

e Staff presented an 
update on AAM’s 

_. Museum Assessment 

Program, which was 

recently combined 

with the Accredita- 
tion Program and 

Technical Informa- 

tion Services office. 

¢ The board agreed to form a special com- 
mittee composed of leaders in the field to 
study the role of museums in society. 

e Mimi Quintanilla, vice chair of the board 
and chair of the Board Development Com- 
mittee, gave a report on the committee. 
The board asked that the committee 
review the Orientation Handbook and 
agreed to do a self-assessment every other 
year in July. 

« By consent agenda, the following matters 
were approved: the May 9, 1998, board 
meeting minutes; new board liaisons to the 
councils; appointment of additional Ethics 
Committee members; reports from the 
councils and chairs of the Affiliate Organi- 
zations, Regions, Standing Professional 
Committees, and Professional Interest 


Councils/Committees. 


—AAM Constitution and By-Laws 


¢ The board reviewed and approved a new 
Commercial Professional Interest Council. 
e Presentations were made by the directors 
of the Meetings and Professional Educa- 
tion and Marketing Departments. 
The AAM Board of Directors will meet 


3 again on Nov. 4 and 5 in Washington, D.C. 
_ For more information, please call Kathleen 
- Orem in the president’s office, 202/289-9101. 


| Spotlight on AAM Institutional 


Members 


3 As anew feature of AAM News, institutional 
- members will be spotlighted for their use of 
AAM services. 

~The Adas Israel Synagogue, the first Jewish 

: house of worship erected in the nation’s capi- 
tal, was dedicated in 1876 and sold 31 years 
later, after the congregation outgrew it. In 


1969, after years of commercial use and disre- 


3 pair, the building was scheduled for demoli- 

- tion to make room for the city’s subway 

: headquarters. To save this landmark, the Jew- 
- ish Historical Society of Greater Washington 

3 moved the building to its current site. In 1975, 
- the former synagogue opened to the public as 
3 the Lillian and Albert Small Jewish Museum. 


By 1997, the museum’s director, Laura 


3 Apelbaum, felt that as an AAM institutional 

- member, the museum needed to be profes- 

3 sionally assessed in order to reach its poten- 

- tial. Turning to AAM for assistance, she 

3 discovered the Museum Assessment Program 
| (MAP). 


MAP helps museums of all types and sizes 


: effectively use their resources to fulfill their 
_ mission and serve the public. The program 
: includes three different assessments: MAP I 
3 (Institutional Assessment) reviews a muse- 


- um’s entire operation and is especially 
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valuable for institutional planning; MAP II 
(Collections Management Assessment) focus- 
es on collections policies, documentation, 
and preservation within the context of the 
museum’s total operation; and MAP III 
(Public Dimension 
Assessment) address- 
es the public’s per- 
ception, experience, 
and involvement with 


the museum. Each 


oa ne gt 
i F 


assessment comprises 


i 

<} 
me 
ie 


three phases—self- 
study, peer review, 
and implementation. 
IMLS grants that help 
fund the program are 
available on a non- 
competitive basis. 

Apelbaum was concerned that she 
wouldn’t have enough time to complete 
the self-study. AMAP staff member 
explained that participating in MAP I is 
a simple process, and that the museum 
would receive help every step of the way. 
After the self-study was completed, Apel- 
baum and MAP staff chose a peer reviewer 
whom they felt best fit the needs of the 
Lillian and Albert Small Jewish Museum. 

The museum, very pleased with the re- 
sults of the peer review, is using the report 
as a blueprint for the museum’s future. “It 
dissects every issue of the museum—mis- 
sion, collections, finances, staff, changes in 
the neighborhood,” says Apelbaum. The 
reviewer felt that the museum’s programs 
were too diffuse and that it needed to focus 
on its strengths, including printed materi- 
als and a living history program for area 
schools. According to the report, the mu- 
seum’s exhibit program was overly ambi- 
tious (it included a new exhibition each 
year) and lacked a history of the building 
and its neighborhood. In response, the 
museum is creating a permanent display 
on the building’s history and now curates a 
temporary exhibit every other year. Adds 
Abelbaum, “The report is a basis for dis- 
cussion and decision-making with my 
board.” 

In learning about their strengths and 
weaknesses, the staff and board have a 
clearer picture of the museum’s future. 
They have modified their 1960s mission 
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The Lillian and Albert Small Jewish Museum uses 
its MAP | assessment as a blueprint for the future. 


statement—“to collect, preserve, and pre- 
sent Jewish history”—to reflect the institu- 
tion’s educational programming and 
building preservation. The mission now 
reads: “to collect, preserve, and present 
stories of local Jewish 
history.” “We have 
learned so much 
about our museum 
through MAP,” says 
Apelbaum. She urges 
others not to “be 
afraid to participate 
[in the program] be- 
cause you think you 
don’t have enough 
time or it’s too diffi- 
cult. It’s been a won- 
derful experience, and 
we use the report every day.” 

To learn more about the MAP program, 
please contact the MAP office at 202/289- 
9118. 


New AmeriCorps Opportunity 

for Museums 

Building on a newly strengthened relation- 
ship with the federally funded Corporation 
for National Service (CNS), AAM is explor- 
ing partnership opportunities with the 
National Civilian Community Corps, a CNS 
AmeriCorps program. The National Civilian 
Community Corps (NCCC) sends teams of 
young adults with experienced leaders across 
the country to work on short-term (up to six 
weeks), intensive projects that include every- 
thing from renovating buildings to taking a 
census of endangered species to rehabilitating 
a historic orchard. 

Realizing that museums have a broad and 
deep involvement in their communities, 
NCCC staff are eager to explore new partner- 
ship opportunities. As an example of a pro- 
ject that has already occurred, NCCC teams 
worked with an arboretum to clean an urban 
block and build a facility that supports devel- 
opment of neighborhood gardens. At a living 
history museum in the South, NCCC teams 
built a nature trail. 

Applications from museums are sought 
for specific projects—as program staff said, 
NCCC is not interested in “busy work.” 
NCCC will work with museums to develop 


acceptable proposals. Sponsoring institutions 


must provide materials, tools, orientation, 
and training (if necessary). If projects are far- 
ther than 90 miles from one of the five NCCC 
campuses—Charleston, S.C.; Perry Point, 
Md.; Denver; Washington, D.C.; and San 
Diego, Calif—sponsors work with the pro- 
gram to help arrange housing and food, 
which is often provided by local corporate 
partners. For more information on how to 
apply, call NCCC Project Coordinator 
Rodger Hurley at 202/606-5000, ext. 144. 
Applications are accepted year-round. 


Museums and Intellectual 
Property: A Primer for the Field 
What is intellectual property? What is a 
museum’s intellectual property? How is it 
created? What are the laws governing its use? 
What is the impact of communication tech- 
nologies, especially the Internet and the- 
World Wide Web, on a museum’s right to its 
intellectual property and its use of others’ 
property? What copyright issues must a 
museum consider when setting up a home 
page on the World Wide Web? These are just 
a few of the complex questions that AAM and 
the J. Paul Getty Trust will tackle in Museums 
and Intellectual Property: A Primer for the 
Field, a new publication being developed 
through a grant from the Pew Charitable 
Trusts. 

For museums, especially small and mid- 
sized institutions and those with few paid 
staff, the questions surrounding intellectual 
property—copyright, trademarks, royalties, 
and licensing—may be a confusing proposi- 
tion and a daunting barrier to the full use of 
their collections in exhibitions and programs. 
There are also issues of expense and income 
that many museums often don’t consider. 

With the rapid advancement of technolo- 
gy, these issues are of critical importance to 
museums. To ensure that the primer address- 
es the broad range of topics confronting the 
field, AAM is asking museums to send in 
questions, concerns, and case studies of best 
practices and procedures on intellectual 
property issues. To share your comments, 
please send them as soon as possible via 
e-mail to copyright@aam-us.org or by fax to 
202/289-6578. For more information, look 
under the hot topics section on AAM’s Web 


site: www.aam-us.org. 
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From the President and CEO Edward H. 


LEADERSHIP AND MEMBERSHIP 


Able, Ir. 








ix years ago, the AAM Board of Direc- 

tors embarked on a long and challeng- 

ing process to change its own struc- 
ture. The goal was to enable the board, then 
at 75 members, to respond more quickly and 
effectively to the changing needs of the muse- 
um field. Board members recognized that the 
political, economic, and social changes of the 
late 20th century required an AAM board 
with greater flexibility, able to gather and 
react to information and make the best use of 
its own leadership resources. The board also 
needed to reflect the growing diversity of the 
museum community. The Governance 
Working Group, the task force convened to 
develop proposals for the restructuring, 
reported that the board saw that “diversity 
has many definitions, including not only race 
and gender, but also professional disciplines, 
political viewpoints, geography, and different 
philosophies about museums.” 

Assisted by AAM staff, the board reconfig- 
ured itself. Unselfishly, it voted to reduce its 
size from 75 to 21 members, enabling it to 
function as a single unit rather than as dis- 
parate parts. It also revised its operating and 
nominating procedures. Since the stream- 
lined structure went into effect in May 1995, 
board members have remarked on its effi- 
ciency, pleased with the mechanisms that 
allow them to respond more rapidly to the 
needs and suggestions of their museum col- 
leagues, and excited by the opportunity for all 
board members to participate in every discus- 
sion. 

To help it make decisions, the board solic- 
its advice from the field in the form of AAM’s 
standing professional committees (SPCs) and 
affiliate organizations, AAM/ICOM, the 
Accreditation Commission, and the regional 
associations. The board’s meetings in fall, 


spring, and summer in different cities across 


the country are open to all AAM members. 
And the AAM Town Meeting, held each year 
at the annual meeting, provides members 
with an additional opportunity to discuss 
issues with the board and offer suggestions 
for the future. 

A revised nominating procedure also 
helped to produce a more inclusive and 
objective outcome. Today’s board is more 
diverse than it has ever been in terms of insti- 
tutional discipline, regional affiliation, and 
personal background, reflecting an election 
slate open to all voting members of the associ- 
ation. In fact, the nominating process is the 
key that allows the board to speak for its con- 
stituency and act on behalf of the interests of 
museums to society. Nominating and voting 
for candidates is a way for AAM members to 
ensure that their viewpoints are represented 
on the board. 

The nomination process is a fairly 
straightforward one. It is coordinated by the 
Nominating Committee, a seven-member 
group that includes one representative elected 
by and from the SPCs, one representative 
elected by and from the regional associations, 
a third elected jointly by those two groups, 
three members elected by and from the 
board, and the immediate past chair of the 
board. The Nominating Committee then 
elects its own chair. The committee’s role is to 
actively seek candidates who have demon- 
strated leadership skills, a commitment to the 
museum field and the association, and who 
bring diversity of all types to the board. Qual- 
ifications for board members include, but are 
not limited to: 
¢ demonstrated knowledge and skills in muse- 

um management, human resources, collec- 
tions, political strategies, or other 
museum-related areas; 


* service in local, regional, state, or national 


museum, civic, or charitable organizations; 

* service as a board member or officer, or as 
chair of a standing professional committee 
or other task force; 

* experience as a peer reviewer for MAP, 
Accreditation, or public or private funders; 

* active involvement in government affairs 
issues at the national, state, regional, or local 
level; 

¢ being an AAM individual member in good 


standing and with voting privileges. 


To ensure a level playing field, the com- 
mittee solicits nominations from the entire 
AAM membership, placing an announcement 
in Aviso and seeking recommendations from 
the SPCs, regional associations, and affiliate 
organizations. Every suggested nominee is 
asked to submit a personal data form on 
which they list their education and employ- 
ment experience, previous leadership posi- 
tions, and explain why they want to serve on 
the board. Based on the list of those willing to 
be considered, the committee recommends a 
slate of candidates to the current board at its 
fall meeting. Once the slate is approved by the 
board, it is presented to the voting member- 
ship and ballots are mailed out in December 
or January. 

The association prides itself in taking its 
lead in policy and programs from you: leader- 
ship comes from the membership. To be suc- 
cessful in our work, we need all of AAM’s 
members to play an active role. I encourage 
you to recommend potential nominees who 
meet the qualifications and to vote in the next 
election. You can make a difference and an 
enduring contribution to the profession. Help 
us ensure that the AAM Board of Directors 
continues to represent the interests of the 
AAM membership. Let us hear your voices in 


the 1999 election process. 


I 


Edward H. Able, Jr., is president and CEO of the American Association of Museums. 
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Anonymous, Man with Children in Tub, 1930s. From “Snapshots: The Photography of Everyday Life,” on 
exhibit at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art through Sept. 8, 1998. 


The themes and craft of snapshot making have not changed much over the past cen- 
tury, and in other people’s pictures we often see ourselves, sharing the collective 
bourgeois experience, beholding variants of our own birthdays, beaches, and grand- 
mothers, and realizing some of the same emotions we would before our own albums. 
Simultaneously, we enjoy anonymous images for their strangeness, their narrative 
indeterminacy, for the ambiguity that frequently compels us to ask, Why was this 
picture taken? What is going on here? What were they thinking? 


From Snapshots: The Photography of Everyday Life, 1888 to the Present, by Douglas R. 
Nickel, San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 1998. Copyright © 1998. Reprinted 
with permission. 
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HENDERSON PHILLIPS 
FINE ARTS 








The knowledge 
and experience of 
some of the 
industry’s most 
talented 
professionals are 
now found at 
Henderson 
Phillips. 


Whether a private 
collector, a 
museum, or an 
exhibition 
coordinator, we 
identify the 
insurance pro- 
tection tailored to 
meet your needs 
and provide 
uncompromising 
service in the 
process. 


We invite you to 
speak to one of 
our insurance 
specialists and 
sample our 
services. 


1001 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Suite 725, South Tower 4 Washington, DC 20004 & 202/955-5750 & FAX 202/955-5760 
4525 Wilshire Boulevard « Los Angeles, CA 90010 & 213/933-3770 & FAX 213/933-1173 


800/871-9991 


INSURANCE EXPERTISE FOR MUSEUMS, COLLECTORS, AND EXHIBITIONS 


For details, circle #21 on the reply card. 


Revolution in Progress: Exhibit A 
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Once every decade or so, a technological Synchronized, split and combined. Using our 
breakthrough comes along that fundamentally companion DVP Cockpit software, nearly any - 
changes what's possible. Enter the DVP Server Pro ofo] an) o}iar-1 dle) ammo) Mme-)\ 01010100) a1) 4-X0 Mmr-Talo MT atel-¥ey-Valel-Va} 
Series from Visual Circuits. A complete A/V source A/V channels can be defined. 

Talo Moro) ai dco) mesa V-1¢-laamevaiclalaleMasiit-le)(-Manltliemeatlalate) With up to 16 channels per server, each 
720x480 MPEG-2 digital video and CD-quality DVP Server Pro replaces a roomful of 
=) tg Todt Tule|(oer-1ar- Ma -Taat-1a.¢-10) War-liie)getsle)(-M ela (er-e outdated equipment. VISUAI 

SO now you can have alrelabxefer-linavaerelata-iati Find out what’s possible. Ask your 2 

Tale Me] g--1¢-] mere al dno) Meh icl matey -VAVACSTelat-] Saela used, A/V integrator or call 800-250-5533. CIRCUITS 





For details, circle #29 on the reply card. 


